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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Janet Adam Smith's boohs include John Buchan and his World 1 979 

Caroline Bingham is the author of James VI of Scotland, 1979. and James I of England 198 1 

of EsKV Hi! bmk! includ ' »'"■ 

Terence Cave is the author of The Cornucopian Text: Problems of writing In the French Renaissance, 1979 
Humphrey Carpenter is the author of W. H. Auden: A biography, 1981. 

yia?"™' 1 ™ PUb " 5hed laSty '“ r HiS Th ' 

Espionage of IlieSainu: 7 ^oe«fl> , l£Mii/toi«ii/ l d/Ai5«tfhai recently been published. 

Hflrvard Unl,ersily - H “ 7W "“ “*•- v: »-**» „/ 

Philip Canlsbee's Chardin . ! 985. will appear in an English translation later this year. 

Alan Coren is Editor of Punch . 

CMn^'i'tez^tfaurchmdP'OpleHSO-mO^'MumphalthelritylnteEnglMChmch, 

William Drabkin is a lecturer in Music at the University of Southampton. 

Troels Eugberg-Pedersen's Aristotle's Theory of Mo rail mighty^ published last year 

Co«”u^J^82 . rmea ^ ^ * Fe,low of ® 1 Antony’s College , Oxford . and author of The Canary Islands after the 

“ “■ UniVeBi,y - “»' work on . bookon .he 

UWB? 1 ™ G WM * w * n i® co-author with Keith Taylor of The Politics of Utopia: A study In Ihtory and practice, 
Anthony Hartley's Gaullistn: The rise and fall of apolitical movement was published in 1971 

h,™, hook, * 


David Leveling Lewis is Martin Luther King, Jr, Professorof History at Rutnem Itn'u- 

kJnivenity of Stirling at^bat 

^rp^aT„r^ Tu,orin p ° ,i,ks at o**. 

P. J. Marshall is Pmf^ssnrnf Histnni ei ii • . 


„ ■» * - r ^.... i «..r,wrwncniWBSpUDiianeain 1V/I. 

Arthur Jacobs’s books includes Arthur Sullivan; A Victorian musician, 1984. 

TLS Classifies 


.. „ , a ...e ^inur / appearea in 1976. ohcmw, 

* lf tli eeditorof Mae WestisDead: Recent lesbian and gaV fiction 

John Rlchetti is the author of Defoe’s Narratives: Situations and structures’ 1975 ’ * 

David Robey is a lecturer in Italian at the University of Oxford Hp ’ l 

i?Si 1982 ' whioh ™tl be Publfah“dTa 

Carol Rumens's collection of poems Direct Dialling was published last year 
Wfcn St Clair's Lord Elgin and the Marbles, 1967. was republished in 1984 

OT ^^«*P“ t ^-'te 1562. Ht.Ce™,,.. 1*1*0 ^ 
John Turner is the editor of Businessmen and Politics, 1984 

MoHn. ' S ^ resently Vis ^ in g Professor of Law at the University of California Berkeley 

Marina Warner’s most recent book is Monuments and Maidens- TheaL nr * , , ** 

R.E. Whyte is Director of the British Churches China Study Project. ^ * fade form, 1985 . 
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To place advertisements write or telephone: 

Oiristopher Baraping. The Classified Department, The Times Literary Supplement 
Pnory House. St. John’s Lane, London EClM4BXTel: 01-253 300QTelex: 264971. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

invttea epptfcatfonfl from both men and women for the following position 0 l 

LECTURER 

(Tanurabts) 

(FM; 1188) In the Department of English Languaoa and Utantun, tho 
curranl membership of 16 tenured lecturing staff 

shrfS? K “i®?' In «w major areas of Owlish 

SlUEMlS^iSS 1 " fr0IT1 16th to centuries OW JS 

A ™ rtaan,l *erat«™ and newlltaratures 
InEu^gllati, The current enrolment of 700 Includes 26 honoure and 32 
poj^mduato aludenta. Reearch Is vfgorouary encouraged and the 
university makes generous provisions tor study leave 

** <**«* o' 


2“^ — k— ■ *«rair3Esr,rB 

Ss^msb 

for consideration to, 



NATIONAL FOUNDATTOf^l 
FOR EDUCATIONAL I flFFR 
„ RESEARCH IN I *LtiJ 

englandandwalesI REiE 

Information Research and 
Development Department 

Information Officer 

Wb are looking for a qualified Information officer to 
support the work of two speclelfsed Information ser- 
ies aimed at education polloy makers In local 

ah U .® 8 ^ nd flownrnent. The 
work enlalla abstracting and keywording docu- 
ments, maintaining computer-based records and 

EH 1 ?! t0 r£?.f p0 ^ to eftt i u,r, «« received by (he 
Ed^Tlon Policy Information Centre (EPIC Europe) 

Shaltae. Mana = e . m8nl Information 

JjfJSnSSS 00 °! cornpufor-based Information 
service provision ancj readlng knowledge of French 

®“ 8ntlal requirements. Some 
experience of eduoatton practice or local govam- 
ment would be an advantsga. a 

The poet Is available Immediately and the contract 
will extend to 31 March 1987, In the first Instance. 
Salary Scale : £9,000 - £ 11 ,275 
scenes 011 008,0 according to qualifications and 

Fomi ^ Further Particulars, 

Twm)®4im: ^ , 8L1 ^ Tel. No. ’SkTuah 

SfSil? Sfi? I? a completed applications 

no laterthan Tuesday. 0th May, 1086. . ^ 


Boohs and Print 
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brochure 
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will perry q stipend of 


H Ltd.*' He 


k/H60*K 


Sum 


Librarian! 


Assistant to the 
Poetry Librarian 

The Council is seeking an outgoing person wfthflMd ■ 
Interpersonal and administrative skills to work In ih 
Poetry Library. Much of the work will Involva duBng ( 
with enquiries at the library desk and answering iW ' 
busy telephone. This la a very pressurised post and 
applicants much be adaptable, methodical, punctual 
and have a responsible attitude. Good typing (kills and 
s willingness to learn about 20th Csntury poetry an 
essential. A non-smoker would be preferred. 

This most would suit a person wishing to gain 
experience In a library, perhaps prior to stranding ; 
Library School. 

Salary on a scale according to experience E61B5-C7868 
per annum {under review). 

For an application form and Job • : . 
description please contact the , 

Personnel Department, Arte Council, • A/i 


108 Piccadilly, London W1V OQU. tel: 
01-629 9496 Bet. 266. Closing date for 
receipt of applications: Friday 2nd 
May 1986. ■ (2i7fli 

An Ecyaf Cppbrtunities Employer ' 
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A poet of the self and the weather 


Pen is Donoghue 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
givers; Walden, or Life In the Woods; The 

Maine Woods; Cape Cod 

Edited by Robert F. Sayre 

1114 pp. The Library of America. $27.50. 

0940450275 
SHARON CAMERON 

Writing Nature: Henry Thoreau's Journal 
173pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0I95O357O4 

The Library of America has reprinted, in one 
sumptuous volume (to be published in the UK 
by Cambridge University Press later in the 
year), the four books by which Thoreau is 
Imown to assiduous readers. Two of them, A 
Week (1849) and Walden (1854), were the only 
books he published in his lifetime. After his 
death on May 6, 1862, his essays and manu- 
scripts were gathered together in various forms 
and published as a spate of books: Excursions 
(1863), The Maine Woods (1864), Cape Cod 
(1865), Lefien to Various Persons (1865) and A 
Yankee In Canada, wllh Anti-Slavery and Re- 
form Papers (1866). Of these* only The Maine 
Woods and Cape Cod in any sense fulfilled 
Thoreau's Intentions, and only they are in- 
cluded in the new volume. 

A Week Is an account of a trip Thoreau took 
with his brother - two weeks, in fact, from 
August 31 (a September 13, 1839 - a trip suffi- 
ciently meandering to allow for sundry nimina- 
tions on mythology, fish, the New Testament, 
the nature of history, Homer, music, the vil- 
lage of Nashua, and anything else that came 
into Thoreau's head. Walden is a description of 
Thoreau’s life from July 4, 1845, the Independ- 
ence Day on which he moved into the shack he 
had built at Walden Pond, to September 6, 
1847, tbe day on which he took up the next of 
*hal he regarded as his several lives. The 
Maine Woods brings together the three reports 
Thoreau made of trips to the backwoods of 
Maine la August 1846, September 1853 and 
Inly 1857. Cape Cod gives an account of his 
trips to the Cape in 1849, 1850 and 1853: Its 
snst memorable passage tells of the wreck; In 
October 1849, of the St John, carrying emi- 
grants firorp Ireland. Several phrases from 
Thoreau’s account have been incorporated in 
the first- stanza of Robert Lowell’s “The 
Qittker Graveyard in Nantucket", a descrip- 
tion of a drowned sailor: "Light / Hashed from 


his matted head and marble feet". 

The Library of America volume doesn’t 
include “Civil Disobedience", the lecture 
Thoreau gave on January 26, 1848, eighteen 
months after spending a night in jail for refus- 
ing to pay his poll tax: his refusal was a protest 
against the role of the state in perpetuating 
slavery. Published in 1849, "Civil Disobedi- 
ence” has become a gospel of non-violent 
opposition. Gandhi read it In that light, and 
wrote to Tolstoy about it. It became a sacred 
text for Martin Luther King, Jr, the Civil 
Rights movement, and protesters against 
American involvement in Vietnam. "Civil 
Disobedience” and Walden are Thoreau’s su- 
preme communications to the common reader, 
and they are regularly printed together in 
popular editions: they are cherished for hold- 
ing out a vision of guiltless residence in the 
world. 

The form of Thoreau's posthumous publica- 
tions had one regrettable consequence: by 
1866 his reputation was chiefly in the literature 
of natural history, botany and travel. His 
books were often compared to Gilbert White’s 
The Natural History of Selborne. The complete 
Journal, edited by Bradford Torrey and Fran- 
cis H. Allen, was published only in 1906, as 
fourteen of the twenty volumes which make up 
the Walden Edition. The fourteen were re- 
printed as two by Dover Publications in 1962. 
But selections from Thoreau's writings con- 
tinue to be published which insist upon his 
adherence to a few seasonal themes. 

Thoreau's reputation, while he lived, was a 
local matter: he was regarded as one of Emer- 
son's several meek philosophers, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the younger William Ellery 
Channing or Bronson Alcott. In 1853 Thoreau 
described himself as "a mystic, a transcenden- 
talism and a natural philosopher to boot”, a 
description sufficiently .Emersonian to keep 
him by the Master's side. Emerson, too, 
assumed that Thoreau was merely one of his 
disciples. In September 1841 he confided to his 
journal a conversation which must have been 
awkward: 

I told H. T, that his freedom Is in the form, but he 
does not disclose new matter. I am very familiar with 
all Ms thoughts - they are my own quite originally 
drest. But If the question be, what new ideas has he 
thrown into circulation, he has not yet told what that 
is which he was created to say. ■ , 

Only after Thoreau’s death did Eratrson dis- 
cover in him a particular force of style. “In 
reading him,” he said, “I find the same 
thought, the same spirit that is in me, but he 


takes a step beyond, & illustrates by excellent 
images that which I should have conveyed in a 
sleepy generality.” 

But on the whole, Thoreau was heard only as 
his master's voice. Henry James thought of him 
as one of those “Concord-haunting figures 
which are not so much interesting in them- 
selves as interesting because for a season 
Emerson thought them so.” It was a sign of 
Emerson's tact that he let his couitesy to those 
young men “pass for adhesion”. He willingly 
interpreted Transcendentalism, but never 
thought of putting its tenets into practice. It 
was Thoreau who, in James’s version, “took 
upon himself to be, in the concrete, the sort of 




'fli 


person that Emerson's 'scholar 1 was in the ab- 
stract, and who paid for it by having a shorter 
life than that fine adumbration”. Paid for it, 
too, even while he lived, by suffering “some- 
thing of the amoindrlssement of eccentricity”. 

But it was James Russell Lowell who said 
nearly everything that could be said against 
Thoreau's form of discipleship. In 1865 Lowell 
ridiculed Transcendentalism as "the maid of all 
work for those who couid not think”, and re- 
ferred to Thoreau's writings as strawberries 
from Emerson's garden. Thoreau’s imagina- 
tion, he said, was receptive rather than active; 
he had a talent for appreciation, but his critical 
power was iriadeqpate “from want of cbntinu? 
ity of mind”. His self-conceit was endless: he 


valued everything "in proportion as he fancied 
it to be exclusively his own”, and sought “a 
seclusion which keeps him in the public 
eye". His relation to the wilderness was a 
gross example of “the modem sentimentality 
about Nature”, and entirely compatible with a 
cynical contempt for humanity. His experi- 
ment. at Walden Pond presupposed and capi- 
talized upon the civilization it theoretically ab- 
jured. 

Lowell’s attack on Thoreau’s self-conceit 
remained influential even during the years in 
which Thoreau’s literary reputation was trans- 
formed: it culminated in Perry Miller's Con- 
sciousness In Concord (1958), which argued 
that after the commercial failure of A Week 
and Walden Thoreau sought failure as the only 
condition spiritually adequate to his self- 
esteem. Posterity was called upon to provide 
the only reader sufficiently appreciative of his 
genius. But the publication of the complete 
Journal made it difficult, though not impossi- 
ble, to regard Thoreau as Emerson's echo. 

Thoreau started keeping a journal in the 
autumn of 1837, and continued until Novem- 
ber 2, 1861 , when he became too ill to persist. 
Many readers have construed the journal as 
omnivorous writing from which Thoreau ex- 
tracted the most publishable bits for A Week, 
Walden, nnd a few essays. But some scholars 
take a far wnrmer view of it. To the connois- 
seur, as Walter Harding has remarked, the 
Journal is "the best of Thoreau”. Guy Daven- 
port has argued in The Geography of the 
Imagination that “Thoreau's finest thought 
remained in the privacy of his rich notebooks 
because of the dullness of the public interest, 
which he treated to inspired insults and ironic 
exhortations, daring to risk his meditations on 
its blank surface. "Sharon Cameron claims (hat 
the journal, is "the great nineteenth century 
American meditation on nature”. • 

The busiest years of the journal were be- 
tween 1851 and 1861. In Writing Nature Pro- 
fessor Cameron concentrates on the years 
1850-52 because “it is during this time that 
Thoreau began to regard - and tn speak oF- the 
Journal as an autonomous composition", in- 
deed as his cenhal literary enterprise. 

It is an essential part of Cameron’s argument 
that the Journal must be separated from 
Thoreau’s published writing, and especially 
from Walden. Indeed, she proposes to show 
that the relation between mind and the natural 
world which we find in the Journal . differs iq 
nearly every respect from .the relation' as if 
Obtains in. Walden. -Most students of Thoreau 
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Plays by A. W. Pinero 

TbeScboQlmistresSjThe Second Mrs Tunqueray, 
Trelawneyof the ' w ells’. The Thunderbolt 
Edited by GEORGE ROWELL 


Victoritii and Edwardian playwright Arthur Wing Puwro - ' < 
who far outshone his rivals (including both^Wilde and Shaw) v 

Tn his own day, and inspireasuch successoriasSorot|tset : 

Maugham and Terence Rattigan. ' 

• 303pp. 0 521 24103 0 Hard covers MO.OO net 
■ p 321 28440 6 Paperback £9.95 net 
British and American PUywrightsl 730-1 920 . 

Johnpryden . ! , C- v ' 

david rio^kiNs ;; 

A new study of jojui Drydcn, sometimes regarded as a writer * 
J|4^0Wly of his times, in which David Hopkins shows him to - 
^both j man of his time and a writer for all times - a great 


T.W 1 S man of his time and a writer for all times - a great 
pndosophic^I poet,the author of penetrating verse ofgeiteral ; 

permanent Interest about love, the natural world, ajuj the 
*»W» which constrain, afflict and ennoble human life. r . ' . ■ i , 
‘ 224pp, 0 521 30914 X Hard covers 2».00 net 

_ . " ;• • 0 521 31379 l Paperback 87,95 net 

and Irak Author* *?«!> ;‘V' 

Hart Crane: the Contexts of The 


The Norms of Nature ^ ^ 'r; 

Studies in Hellenistic Ethics 

Edited by MALCOLM SCHOFIELD and GISELA 
STRIKER. 

This book takes a fresh look at the base* of theStpits*and 
Epicureans’ thinking about what the Greelu to be the • , 

central questions a); philosophy : can moral philosophy, a Jtpr 
‘ our moral beliefs or our emotions ? Doei moral, scepticism ; 

■: meui making up our own v Jues? ^ ^ ^ g 

Co-publication faith the Masson aesSaences de THonpne, Paris 

Now in paperback r'- : ■ •' ' 

A History of Greek Philosophy ; , . 

' Volume IV :TlieM^p and hUI^gwSj EirlierPeriod - . 

Volume V:The Lat?r Platoandth^Acadcrriy ... . .. . 

yff. K, C, GUTHRIE V- y j;;--;;. ' /. ’ 

UtterSnd tbeso-called 'unwritten documents . . 

' ' Alls tudents ofPUto, whether hlatoriarijor philosophers, 

have re won to bcgratefulfpr till. ^ ■' 


Symbols of Excellence . 

Precious Metalsas Expressions of Status ; 
GRAHAME CLARK ., ! 

Rangiijgover the lastfivethoiisand years, this superbly 
illustrated book investigates why precious metals and 
gems, largely useless for pmctfraLpuiposes, have been 
valued conigbJy and bestowed such prestige on the 
possessor. , - . 194pp. 0521302641 £12.95 net 

Pettyfoggers and Vipers pf the , 
Commonwealth 

The 'Lower Branch* of the Legal Profession in Early 
Modtrti England 
CHRISTOPHER BROOKS 


holders and exammes changes jntncir eoucanon. practices, . . 

**' T** » 130JOO 

Cambridge Studies in English Legal Histpry 


Volume IV t 
Volume V: 


to DC grateim ior wu v, 

^ . . Philosophtial Quarterly 

W62ipp.-0 521 3/101 T Paperback jft.50 net 
Vt^ 555ppv0 52/ 31102 0 ^ Paperback £12.50 n« 


pauigiles ; . . • v 


to ti^aoalyiispf riart Crdne's The BndgePwl Gilcr shows 
jhitv-rtae wasconsciously cpnstroctingqispoempiitpia : : 
^VkP^Mmberof puns and parsddxes^ most, of which 


iStHdiesinAmeHcanLueratHre andCultlite 


Space, Text and Gsndcr y w w v 

AnArtth.ropologi.cftl St^dyof the^arakw ? tof Kenya 

HENRIETTA MOORE 




Freedom: A Docunientary History of 

^mancipation 

; Series I, Volume 1 sThe Destruction of Slavery 
■ Edited fey IRA BERLIN. BARBARA J. FIELDS, 1 
THAVOLlA GLYMm, JOSEPH Pi RElDYj and 
LESLIE $• ROW LANP ; ! ( ; 

Drowuit ontiie record s pf the NatipnalArchivcspftHe VSA, 
■Tthe bodK^ives us the fullest picture we have of the experience 


890pp. 0 531 22979 0 £35.00 net 
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have tried to reconcile his apparently conflict- 
ing allegiances to the natural and the social 
worlds, and have rebuked him for nny residual 
incompatibility. Cameron hopes to resolve the 
matter by regarding A Week and Walden as 
merely partial and socially prudent express- 
ions; the complete truth is in the Journal. 
Thoreau's motive in the Journal was “a passion 
for nature divorced from social meaning 1 *. In 
the Journal , “contemplation of nature be- 
reaves the mind of natural counterparts"; that 
is to say, I assume, that it bereaves it of analo- 
gies between natural law and moral law. In 
A Week and Walden Thoreau gratified his 
leaders by giving them images of the mutuality 
of nature and man. Walden , according to 
Cameron, presents “not nature but the seduc- 
tive rapprochement of the natural and the so- 
cial to which, put in the harshest terms, nature 
is sacrificed". In the Journal, Thoreau released 
the natural world from the obligation of pro- 
viding congenial analogies. 

On April 11, 1852, Thoreau wrote in the 
Journal: “It appears to be a law that you cannot 
have a deep sympathy with both man & na- 
ture." A Week, "Ktaadn" and Walden pretend 
that you can be equally and continuously sym- 
pathetic to both- To produce “an account of 
nature visible for others", and to ingratiate 
himself with his readers, Thoreau diverted 
himself from his best subject, his “unmediated 
relation to nature”. The privacy of the Journal 
enabled him to tell the truth, (hat - as in the 
. Journal of January 5, 1850 - “there is no inter- 
preter between us and our consciousness". 

Cameron describes three technical pro- 
cedures by which Thoreau, in the Journal, tries 
to express an unmediated relation to nature. 
The first is to unsettle perspectives “by raising 
the question of how part of a phenomenon is 
related to the whole of that phenomenon or to 
another phenomenon". This is a version of 
“perspective by incongruity", in Kenneth 
Burke's phrase, a technique for achieving new 
orientations by arranging wilful incongruities, 
impious juxtapositions which dislodge old 
pieties. 

Thoreau's second procedure, according to 
Cameron, is to write human beings “virtually 
out of the -picture" , and to Insist on “nature’s 

• infinite self-refer entfali ty " . It entails the rcjec- • 

' - fidn. of Wpirisworth’s genial wnsej •id. the : . 

. . -Preface to The Excursion, of thefoutyalfitting-.' 
. j hess of mind iand the external world, - . 

• - • - The third procedure involves -V though 
• Cameron doesrft. quite say- this - Thoreau’s < 
making an exception in his own favour. Words- 
worth hits deluded himself, Nature is alien to • 

• man. But Thoreau can “impersonate the alien- .. • 

; hess" , can “voice nature or be nature's voice?;... 

according to his formula; Not I, but -nature in 
•• ’ me. To do this, he projects aa speaker of the 
. j Journal a “second person", a recording Cop- ' 

.1 sciousness whose- sole function is “to reflect 
. natural occurrence". ••Thus,- according to 

■ Cameron :Tf the Journal's 'second person is 

■ the speaker, is the access to the Journal's subr . ’ 

, ject, the' 4 I‘ is the observer, istortvdiehce. , \Sq . 

; ■ Thoreau must ventriloquize a discourse, such . 

- that “as far. as : possible V is its owrf first and 
. [second persoiq”. Pr^sumabJy jthe; “I” who- r. 

■ listens corresponds to an ideally responsive 

■ ■ ; Posterity, Thor “I"'' who spea Its Is a projected.’ 
■••• . wit- capable of intemalizing natural; events 1 
-. . .which to ofoeipCpple remain opaque,: -, 
Thopp T have not grievously misrepresented i ; 
.. i jap, argument Wjhich I find difficult, - The first 
' j problem . IS that it depends iuppri seeing the j . 
v Journal and Wdltfen as distinct find incompatl- 
1 ; .'i.ble works. But J. Lyrtdon Sfifloley has iiHovirn,: 1 . 

; - |in The Making ofWaldert (1957)aiidh IsWiHpql' 

: ;1 ! of Walden (1971) , that Thqre&p started writing ,* 
i Mk| book, sonic time fefter Febhiary i846, by 
; vgaihpring“foejmrtterial which lay everywhere ! 
.fo Ids joiirifolfoyrevefongtojournal eptrie? ’he"- . 

had atvarioustlmesbetweeri 18j4b and };: 

y. ■ JS45. pqt^theiuCressive vertidnsaf V^nWenhe 
i'^tpqjc fUrtftetmatolrial. from jhe joumals. and: '■ 

, "In some case^h? a Sscm bled no t Cs bii 1 a topic 


the book. More material for Walden “appears 
frequently in the journals of succeeding weeks 
and months”. Shanley reports: 

He wrote version IV at various times during 1852. He 
drew much of the new material for it from his jour- 
nals for 1850, 1851 , and the first half of 1852; there 
are also a few items from September. October, and 
November 1852. 

The final version of Walden was sent to the 
printer in late February or early March, 1854. 

In any ordinary sense, therefore, there is a 
close, not to say continuous, relatiortjietween 
the Journal add Walden. Cameron is well 
aware of this, but she seems to think it doesn’t 
matter to any of the considerations she cares 
about. She finds Walden deeply evasive about 
mind and nature, and the Journal more honest 
because it disposes the question of mind and 
nature in “multiple theatricalizations of atti- 
tudes". It woutd demean her argument if I 
were to take it as merely claiming that Thoreau 
told the truth when he talked to himself and, 
when he wrote for the general public, gave the 
dullards what they wanted to hear. But to sub- 
stantiate her argument Cameron would have to 
show that even when Thoreau used notes from 
the journal for his revisions of Walden he 
changed the text and made it amenable to con- 
ventionally Wordsworthian expectations. She 
has tried to do this, but it has required desper- 
ate pleading. - 

Some of Cameron's commentaries on par- 
ticular passages from the Journal , I take 
pleasure in reporting, are quite brilliant: these 
passages have never before been read with 
such precision. The commentaries which strike 
me as perverse are those which are offered to 
illustrate, with notable insistence, an argument 


-v- it 


Between one’s self and the weather and the things 
Of the weather are the belief in one’s element. . . 

Thoreau, like Stevens, seems to me a poet of 
one's self and the weather and the things of the 
weather, best read as an expert in pleasure 
rather than in knowledge. It is edifying to find 
him ready to pay attention, nearly always, to 
outer and inner weather. But I can’t see him as 
an epistemologist. The claims he makes upon 
an unmediated relation to nature are vain, if 
for no other reason than the feet that language 
has already vetoed the possibility. Relatedness 
is a linguistic category. He was observant, com- 
mitted to details, but he seems in a curious way 
to have distrusted the objects he attended to, 
and thought they would intrude upon his numi- 
nous sense of a greater life they merely punctu- 
ated. This may be what Cameron has in view 
when she says that in the Journal Thoreau has 
to an especial degree “an interest in relations 
which seem devoid of content, or whose con- 
tent could be specified as man’s pleasure in his 
ability to negotiate the continuously reiterated 
terms of likeness and change". When I first 
read that sentence, 1 thought it made Thoreau 
sound too much like Stevens, who often sets his 
mind, that necessary angel, astir upon a play of 
resemblance and difference between events 
which hardly survive the play. But I see now 
that what mainly bothered me was that if we 
make Thoreau sound like Stevens, it becomes 
harder to keep him close to Frost, which is 
where my first prejudice wanted to have him. 

Emerson saw the unEmersonian Thoreau in 
the “stmt” of his style, when he read the jour- 
nals in the weeks after Thoreau’s death. The 
strut was Thoreau's way of being quirky, trucu- 
lent, cutting a dash. The punning conceit was 
\ ■*.. > ... ■ ivy. 
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already enforced in more general terms. My 
own sense of the Journal is that you can find in 
it nearly anything you look for, , and you can 
quote it to any purpose. It provides texts for 
Virtually any epistemology you rare to de-- 


' 1857)' that Modem Painters isn’t' rt a more' out- 
; of-door bobk”, and that Ruskin “does not de- 
; Scribe Nature as Nature, but as Turner painted- " 
her”; “How much is written about. Nature isy 
; soinebody has pprtrayed her, how little about 
!' Nature M, she i». arid ctyefly concerns us, i.e. 
how qiuch prose; how little poetry I* . , 

. tot, I agree that it is! in the Jotirnbl; more , 
than in the published books, that we find ap 
; unEmersonian Thoreau.: We - find him in fos ' 
(Style,, rjther than in any novelty of theme dr 
motif.. Thpreau is a mopdy writer, pften In-- ' 
serarq In forte, as if he couldn’t d^delwMer - vl 
the there in hand wasiraily adequate to Ms : ; 

septibfiity qr not; of whether he wra addreisfog . 
a person qra void. It is prtfoafoy W Yliiji td tufo . y 
.hife into a philosopher as. fo : , til hi -Wallace' ; . 
, Steyens : into on6.‘ They ’ are bdth ifodeadfog, ; 
.. Whiii; we :feke ; them seriously bii thelr own 
ter^' The rqDgq qt their moods, ioo. Is nbbfo . ' 
equal; and might be dtrtrtfld acairately,enpiigh ;» ; 
.'by- saying that in one.; mood Thoreau, : |ike •; 


. . mterm«foUtiy |od, revi>iOtfe:bf the. : first thfeev, 

: Ve rsions of Wifiden, buf ; he-aldh’ tv write much ■. 
t i'^fliote ofittiU Jfljiwary ox. feM&ry 1852 .-The; ; ; 
} : jdeclslto to foMcd the Journal an autonb^ods ; 
work i'was t^Ix^''8cfo^^iRg^re--0tto^^ • 

/ 1850, but Professpr 
January 17, 1852, Thbreatt 1 yii'iwfr;- 
. ihe journal which he clearly int&n.ded vii|t^^ - 


• Thai Is flot bur qwa and, mUcb mora, 

/.AW H-m 


fer more congenial to him than to Emerson. 
Sometimes it became a trick, his dartiog be- 
tween the literal and the figurative character of . 
the words as if to assure hhnself (and his puta- 
tiye reader, for, the moment) of a correspond- 
ence betwwn nature, language and mind. He 
couldn’t examine a leaf without thinking of 
turning Over a new one. Professor Cameron ' 
argues that both the literal and the figurative 
are produced, in the Journal, under the sign of 
despair; 4 '. . .... 

Whilo figurative language may cotrunaiid an ample 
repertoire' to “Wentify" what (a seen, hub e l Journal ' 
mch language seenis tiWirtately at the same loss as 
the literal language to whore rescue it has crtme. ' 

But the! example*; she chqoses - “graia like a 
sea of mowing’’, for onc ^seem to me to be free •: 
Qf tbe pafocular disabillty she describes, i , ; !: • 
She aOesp't poini qqt,-; perhaps because, it is 
evident, ; thrtt wfole Thoreau|s conuqon style ; 
hit heed fo' school with Donne, Herbert and. ' 
SlrThomasB^owne, U Has also caught a-gleam: • 
of its own tihfo» hashing psifbefoieen Carlyle : * 
kpd, Byron, tome readers* of Thoreau are, 61s-: . 
mayed by the tosh r “he write3 with the taunt 
Ylrfooso 1 ’ !, Irving Howe cqmplains in The . v ' . 
American 4 apd- there is indeed $ • ’ 

writfog Is dOpe npt when he shows off but wfieh 

behesit^tes'befprededdlrig hiow wtidiyhewilt^- 
Wy - -M^s^usetts; genfoity ■ ' 

mm. effect. ' • 

. totiri^ chaptei- pf prises " ' 
powerfully ; afive ; ia'the 1 


Resisting the 

environment 


Daniel Penrice 

albert j. von frank 
T heSacredGame: Provincialism and Imfa 

consciousness in American literature 1630. 

188pp. Cambridge University Press £2fl. 
0521301599 . 

Albert J. von Frank argues in The Seed 
Game that provincial conditions ■ were d* 
."ordinary context for artistic expression^ 
early America and that such conditions "Ba 
largely to account for what appears character, 
is tic or nationally distinctive in the Utentm* 
of the period. Defining “provincial cultures’* 
“those with an absence or scarcity of cnhri 
artifacts together with a marked desire fa i 
them", von Frank is interested in the resfataace • 
of embattled conservatives to a culture^ 
attenuated environment - a resistance cafe 
died in what he calls “frontier consdovseg 1 . 
Though his stated intention is merely to o> 
amine various aspects of American liters} 
provincialism as exemplified In the work of 
seven pre-Civil War writers, von Frttf ha 
treated his subject bo as to bring out mi 
impressively far-reaching implications. 

The first three writers to be comMmdii 
The Sacred Gome are the Puritan poet Am 
Bradstreet and the Federalist-period mdn 
Royall Tyler and Timothy Dwight- d x- 
latively neglected, both in criticism and litk 
classroom. What interests vori Fraak itw 
such writers is that they are all, oh Us tens, 
“defeated conservatives”, uneasy premadi 
whose often ironic (and invariably doomd) 
struggles against a provincial envmnuBedkt 
distinctive imprmts in their works; WIthBraf 
street it is a case of a personal defeat ectudfa 
resulting in a tougher and more eijnsdrepk 
tic style, though von Prank Is Intrigbed&ffc 
way in which the very awkwardness of fort 
street’s earlier poetry reveals an attempt # 
create .through language nothing less tool 
“substitute environment"'. In Tyfart nlta 
clumsy imitation of Sheridan in ikeCadtid> 
as well as in Dwight’s georglcpasb'cto, tin* 
field Hill, von Frank finds 
between an “American" 
mimicry of British Style, and dcrfloW^J 1 
other ways how resistance to a paw kwre* 4 
Ung inevitably resulted fo greattrprovifl»^; 

Though von Frank is careful to 
Is in no sense writing a fiill-fledged 
frontier consciousness, a W 
begins to emerge When hd-fenir tpte?F 
nineteeDth-century writers. In to* 
Washington Irving, for example, *® n* 
sees the contradictions of the . 

tion swimming into the light of cowraJJ 
and being dramatically enacted. 
structure and style of TheSkettdiBod^^ 
is In Hawthorne, in turn, that the auttoref , 
an Ameriran writer finally able fo jandw : 
awareness of provincial 
powerfully origitial way of interpretna 
lean experience. Yet, though thepcWWWJ 
The Scarlet Letter in 1850 was to ^ 
for the extraordinary half-decade w 
literary , achievement : that 

lowed, the spectrebf Burppetfe^®' 

tion continued to -haunt the 

ican mind. In fhe two concludingcMP^. 

The Sacred Game, 
garfet Fuller and Ejmersort in’ 

snH liK^.rJll r68Di)S®t| a. 


era of increasing uteriuy pationa ^^:- ^ 

1 Suph a sum mary l^ valM^ m k 

cogency pf von Frank’s argiitinfirt/^^^.; 
suifeined throughotilwith 
agnation and a Hvely apd rat^wMl Pgjj 
UrtboKhleirt*. if th*b^h!»;«WSji; 
the way in which; at' points 
lets, the subtlety :of: 
threatens, to oVerWhelin foe 
<5f the works under Pni 

also W said that vPO^ ^Frartk-a^p* « : 
; witfora, of Bradstreet, 
tpejfe ex^diples of a ’tenifop^SI^JSja] 
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The Marx problem book 


Alan Ryan 

JONELSTER 

Making Sense of Marx 

556pp. Cambridge University Press. £35 

(paperback, £10.95). 
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-fee title of Jon Elster's book may induce a 
queasy feeling in the pious. The suggestion that 
«e need to “make sense" of Marx smacks of 
Uu-ma]esit\ did Marx not make perfectly 
adequate sense of himself? Are we to suppose 
that Marx spent his life struggling towards a 
revelation finally vouchsafed to Professor Els- 
ler? Not exactly. Elster approaches Marx with 
a nicely balanced mixture of gratitude and 
iceptldsra. “It is", he writes, 

aotposiible today, morally or iotellectually, to be a 
Minut In the traditional sense. This would be some- 
one who accepted all or most of the views which 
Man held to be true and important- scientific social- 
tai, the labour theory of value or the theory of the 
UUdi rate of profit, together with other and more 
defeMible views. But, speaking now for myself only, 

1 believe it is still possible to be a Marxist in a rather 
dforent sense of the term. I find that most of the 
dews / hold to be true and important I can trace back 
to Marx. This includes methodology, substantive 
theories and, above all, valuea. The critique of ex- 
ploitation and alienation remains central. 

Some readers may wonder whether this is 
the recipe for a wholly successful book. If the 
weight is to fail on making sense of Marx , 
ought not Elster to suspend his own disbelief in 
Mux’s central claims, in favour of sympathetic 
reconstruction; if, on the other hand, the 
weight is to fall on making sense of the subject- 
utter of Marx’s theory, such as social class, 
exploitation, the economic basis of the state, 

; tbit It the point of approaching the issues by 
way of Marx's mistakes? Can it be worth devot- 
ieg 550 pages of densely reasoned text to the 
I proposition that Marx got it right when he 
; anticipated Logic and Society, Ulysses and ihe 
Sttlu and Sour Grapes and otherwise got it 
wrong? Elster's exploration of individual and 
collective rationality and irrationality in those 
boob was full of interest. What is not clear is 
. what .he thinks he has added when he endorses 
j to* of Marx’s claims consistent with his own 
! artier arguments and criticizes those of Marx’s 
i fofo* which are inconsistent with them, 
i .toer’s modus operandi smacks a little of 
j fravh robbery; we rummage about in the coffin 
! . bad pocket whatever tikes our fancy - Tegitl- 
1 pate enough if we think of social sdence as 
! ■Emulating a stock of true propositions 
! vWch we can list and endorse, while we list and 
! jject those we see to be false, but not appeal- 
! if we suppose that the history of ideas de- 
wods a more holistic or a more inward 
: . ■pproadi, - r 

' doubts aside, Making Sense of Marx is 

\ . vfodjd; it is endlessly Ingenious, inventive 
jwi imaginative; it is built on apparently inex r 
haustible reserves of textual scholarship; it is 
i ' jj^hen in fober, lucid arid careful prose; and it 
Uu 6 * k* Ues W ^ 08C hiMnsic interest is undeni- 
i J?®” tom the problem of holistic explana- 
| T 11 ,-* 11 social science to the social organization 
‘ ***-/^ltert ; piecemeal approach - 
!S!i for tow reading, it, also ma(ces for 
' thought, and {( gives- the book sorae- 
. of foe character qf an encyclopaedia of 
Afox-problems, to which one wiU, gratefully, 
f • JJj. to ydars to come . If Marx’s unr«fon : 

- defenders, will; thinit Elster too harsh, 

; "*• nnreronstructed critics will think him 

. 90 lenient, foat is atlleast 'a tribute fo his 
**w-handedn«s. '! 

- :» with a^ onslaught on Marx's 
; J^odologira] preconceptions. Contrary fo 
. j*P. accept that fviarx made, many ,mis- 
... Who none foe legs stand up fori his 

i totey holds that what is. most distinc- 
MatX’sfoethodofogyis most di^tinctfye- 
to was; a holistic thinker whq rC-. 
’-SSy’ explanation;! that is, he 

> -h e tfohaVipiitl of capitalists and their 

' ■ terns ' of ; the “needs" . or 'foe T ; 

i- teS?'-' - *pr 'of the capitalist mode of 
ifSf 3*:^ oh^Wheri Bri^hgovemmeiitg passed ; 
iSS?'’ jfs fodi Welfare of 
r bbf tii^prtre^sis' niac^e (bewt^riijeri; 

? if v- fo t^pit tp. foe violent dverthrow of 

i of foe 


inquiries into distributive injustice in market 
economies, of course. But if we are supposed 
to be making sense of Marx, it is not clear that 
this is the way to do it. Elster is more concerned 
with following out the ideas of Roemer and 
G. A. Cohen than in following out the oddities 
of his ostensible target, and therefore treats 
arguments about exploitation as branches of an 
argument about Marx's conception of justice. 
But there is much to be said for the view that 
Marx deliberately refuses to adopt any concep- 
tion of justice as his own because he is more 
interested in the question of what comes after 
justice - to which the answer appears to be, a 
new kind of communal freedom. 

Marx regarded his discussion of exploitation 
as part of the solution of the riddle of the 
origins of profit under capitalism. Once Elster 
has thrown out Marx's exploitation theory of 
profit on the grounds of explanatory inade- 
quacy, all he has left are questions about jus- 
tice. But arguments about justice are notor- 
iously slippery, and, handled in the kind of 
Individualistic framework that is proposed 
here, they tend to collapse into the swapping of 
opinions. Thus, Elster quotes Cohen arguing 
that the vast differences in consumption be- 
tween capitalists and workers humiliate the 
workers - but the audience of Dynasty and 
Dallas would roar with laughter at the thought 
they were wallowing in self-abasement. Elster 
thinks that because skilled work is intrinsically 
more enjoyable than unskilled work, the skil- 
led do not really need extra pay to induce them 
to perform - which ignores such obvious diffi- 
culties as the fact that 1 cannot shore the 
psychic satisfactions of my work with my de- 
pendants whereas I can share my take-home 
pay. Doubtless in a very different world things 
would be very different, but Elster resolutely 
refuses to throw up bii hands and say that in 
utopia all problems will have vanished, so his 
room for manoeuvre is more restricted than 


New From California 


acceptable explanations in social science are inq 
those based on the beliefs and goals of indi- ea 
viduals, together with an account of the unanti- to 

cipated consequences of then behaviour, and thi 
whatever explanations we can find of their wii 
having the beliefs and goals they do. G. 

Certainly sodal systems exhibit behaviour of of 

the kind Marx concentrated on - capitalists all arj 
rush to take advantage of the productivity of a arj 

new machine, but the effect of their actions is Bi 
to drive prices down and so to deprive them- M: 
selves collectively of the extra profits they had tic 
individually hoped to make. This, though, is an ini 
impeccably individualist explanation; Marx is ju: 
to be praised for making this sort of phe- nc 
nomenon central to his account of capitalism 
and for the accuracy and ingenuity of his de- as 
tailed causal accounts of its happening. He is or 
not to be followed when he refers windily to the hr 

system bringing about events and fails to sup- pr 
ply any mechanism by which the effects are qi 
achieved. tic 

If Marx’s virtues are to shine through his io 
addiction to bad methodological habits, what is in 

needed is an examination of his view of human hi 

nature - so that we have some overall idea of o] 
what beliefs and goals commonly motivate th 
human individuals - and then a piecemeal ex- tv 
amination of his views on value, exploitation, w 
history, modes of production, the nature of E 
pojitics, revolution and the ultimate commun- ti 
ist society. A good sample of the strengths of tl 
Elster’s approach Is his discussion of that old n 
chestnut, what we are going to do in utopia. 1c 
Elster observes that there is the germ of an t< 
inconsistency in Marx’s valuing of creativity c 
rather than consumption; “in a society entirely f 
made up of active, creative individuals, no- { 
body would be bothered to read, watch or | 
otherwise enjoy what others are producing, \ 
except to learn from them”. He takes this to i 
show that Marx overdoes the emphasis on i 
altruism, and claims that some egoism is re- i 
quired in order to allow altruism to get to work . 
Similarly, unless some people just want to con- 
sume what others provide, at least somfc of the 
time, creation is pointless. 

; This is eminently forgivable as the express- 
ion of a sort of over-exuberant criticism of the 
capitalist narrowing of people’s opportunities, 
abilities and tastes. But it raises questions ab- 
out the plausibility of other assumptions made 
by Marx. For instance, can It be true foat there 
will be no “one-sided” creation under com- 
munism? Echoing Hannah Arendt, who used 
to complain that Marx fumed everything se- 
rious into, a hobby when he insisted that we 
should all become “many-sided’’ tinder social- , ; 
ism, Bister asks whether it is re®* 008 ^® *° 
expect Milton to break off from the composi- 
tion of Paradise Lost in order to go hunting, or 
fishing, to keep cattle or engage in “critical 
criticism", as the German Ideology envisages. 

If he were fo do so, he would' not be treating 
creativity as “a damned serious business" in the 
way the, Grmdrisse insists we must: but if he 
were obsessively concerned with his master- 
piece, he would hardly be displaying the talent 
for all-round, unabsorbed creation anticipated . 

; in the German Idkology In genera l. says Els- 
■ ter, echoing Isaiah Berlin and Charles Taylor 

. amOng others, there is something desperately 
implausible about Marx’s belief that there are ; 

' simply no costs whatever to tifo under com- 
■ : mumsrn.;'. ■ v - i- 4 ! • • Z :• : ■ 4 .': 
Hater’s discussion : of Marx’s views ' On pk- 
• plpitatipn is a good example of the strengths : 
and weaknesses of the book. In lin$ with his 
disposition to make much of Mant’s values and 
: less of the ideas which Marx hjmsel f waS proud 
. pf, Elster treats Marx’s discussion of expfoit-- 
. ation as a discussion of the injustice of exploit; 
'ative systems. The thought, which comes from 
the Harvard economist John Roemer, lr that 
there is an injustice when some people cannbt 
obtain goods which embody aS ipuch labour s* 

. they themselves perform. The test is not lie; 
havioural - fomeone who could receive as 
much as he contributes, bpt chooses not toi l* , 
not exploited; and;H is not a 'simple editor v 
' quence of the fact that some people efoploy 
others- with a little ingenuity you ran produce 
> examples in whfch there is some profit-making 
but everyone still end* up getting foe labOW 


- examples in whiChthereis some profit-making Q f Bely ’s written be nsfoqb 1903 and 1909. ; 
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Marx’s was. 

It is, however, a merit of the book that it 
induces this sort of dissent. One may feel by the 
end that for Elster to call himself any sort of 
Marxist is a piece of sentimentality entirely at 
odds with the intellectual rigour of what pre- 
cedes his declaration. One may feel that a com- 
mitted Marxist could read the whole book with 
his faith unshaken, because he would think 
that Elster’s methodological individualism just 
missed the point of Marx's methodology. This 
might well be the reaction of anyone convinced 
by Richard Miller’s recent Analyzing Marx 
(1984), which suggests that the high proportion 
of tautological and unfalsifiable claims’ in 
Marx's own theories is par for the course in all 
scientific work and that Marx was much more 
genuinely Darwinian in his approach to social 
science than most of his critics have thought. 
Well before the end, one may feel that Profes- 
sor Elster is better employed writing the deft, 
brisk pieces of analysis which his earlier books 
show off to such advantage. But Making Sense 
of Marx is a monument to patience, open- 
mlndedncss, intellectual scrupulousness and 
straightforward intelligence which can stand 
comparison with anything in the vast literature 
on Marx and modern social theory. 

Socialism on the Threshold of the Twenty-prat 
Century edited by Milo! Nlkoltt (311pp. 
Verso. £16.50. 0 86091 123 3) has recently been 
published, a collection of papers that were 
presented and discussed at the Tenth Round 
Table Conference held In October last year in 
Cavtat, near Dubrovnik in Yugoslavia. Us 
purpose was to "bring together theoreticians 
and activists who represent different kinds 
of socialist practice and ideological-theoret- 
ical orientations and traditions”. Among the 
twenty contributions are Colette Audrey on 
“Socialism Tomorrow” and Raymond 
Williams on “Towards Many Socialism*". 


The Poems of the Troubadour Bertran de Born 

EDITED BY WILLIAM D. P ADEN , J R., TILDE SANKOV ITCH, 8c 

h.stablein 

Refers from Dapte to Ezra Pound have recognised Bertran de Born as one of 
the most brilliant medieval poets. This firstEnglish translation of his work has 
die original Proven§a\ en face, .; 

:£55.25 4 . . Hardback 528pp . , 0-520-04297-2. 

Shakespeare** Perjured Eye 

The Invertrion, of Poetic Subjectivity . 

JOELFjfNEMAN; ../V/.--: -• 

Fineman argues that Shakespeare's sonnets introduce into the tri»di£ioq’Pf the' 
lyric a genuinely novel poetic first-person. ; 

£29.75 Hardback 375pp 0-520-05486-5 . . \ 

Le A yventur^ di Pinocchio 

The Adventures of Pinot chip 

CARLO COLLODI (inflated by Nicolas J. PereUa) 

lids new bilingual edition of Collodi's classic tale is the first translation by a 

specialist in Italian literature. Italso Includes over 130 original illustrations by . 


. Enrico Mazzanri., . . 

■ ' ^2.95 Hardback ’ 500ppillus. , 0-520-4M04-4 

Lawrence’s Leadership Politics arid theTurn Against Women 

- : CQltTiELIANbCON . ! . ; . . . . 

; The author contends that Lawrence's change from an optimistic socialist 

■ ; revolutionary to ^ misanthropic elitist preaching leadership had a private sexual 

: dimension... . ’ • , . . . ... 4 : \ : ' : r. 

t £iL25 Hardback - 256pp . . 0-520-05431-8 , ; 

^ Wordsworth’s Heroes ■ 

WILLARD SP|EQELMAN : . , ... 

. Thwworkattempw ro change the prevalenHmage of Wordsworth as the classic • 
• egoc^ntrtepoe^byplacinghimattbeceiitr^ of ordinary human concerns. 

. £24.75 : Hafobafck 320pp/. 0-520^d5365-6 ; ^ - \ •: 

:Se(eoteii gisays.of AiidreyBciy 


'Andrcy Bely was a literary critic, a cultural observer, a philospher, but, above all, 
V a notoriously dl^cglfwriter and a troeracentric. This book presents a selection 


treating exploitatioq^tchre -fife 

; Marx’s CWn dltuniisloii. It may well Abetter 

treatoent, and it roajrtead;on.to more f ruitfoi, L 
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Mary Lefkowitz 

RUDOLPH M. BELL 
Holy Anorexia 

248pp. University of Chicago Press. £18.95. 

0226042049 

JUDITH C. BROWN 

Iramodesl Acts: The life of a lesbian nun in 
Renaissance Italy 

214pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 
0195036751 

ROSEMARY CURB sod NA NC Y MANAMA N 
(Editors) 

Breaking Silence: Lesbian nuns on convent 
sexuality 

371pp. Columbus. £9.95. 

0862872553 

The notion of perpetual virginity has been a 
distinctive and, despite all odds, enduring 
legacy of the Christian Church. Apart from the 
twelve aristocratic virgins who tended the 
hearth of Vesta in the Roman Forum, Greek 
and Roman priestesses were required to be 
celibate only for a limited time, until their mar- 
riage, or after their widowhood. But once St 
Paul and his followers had established that 
celibacy was preferable, especially in women, 
Christian women left their families and banded 
together in celibate groups, in order to study 
Scripture and to practise their religion in isola- 
tion from the world. It is possible to appreciate 
how in the fourth ce ntury St Jerome was able to 
persuade aristocratic virgins of his acquaint- 
ance to remain virgins and to devote their lives 
to study of the sacred texts, since he described 
to them a spiritual marriage with Jesus that . 
sounded even more gratifying than intercourse 
with an ordinary bridegroom. But for the 
women in the first centuries of the Church's 
existence, the pious language of the hagio- 
graphers gives little indication of what motives 
other than religious ones led girls and women 
of all ages and backgrounds to devote their 
lives to the service of God. Perhaps there were 
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none: but few historians bom after Marx and 
Freud seem willing to believe that piety alone 
could compel a woman to endure the rigours of 
conventual life. 

Historians of late antiquity must read be- 
tween the lines and speculate on the basis of 
modern analogies, in order to discover the per- 
sonal considerations behind the martyrdoms of 
the first women saints. For the later periods, 
fortunately, more extensive records exist, cor- 
respondence, court testimony, even autobio- 
graphies. Rudolph M. Bell has discerned in the 
lives of 261 Italian nuns from the thirteenth to 
the mid-nineteenth century evidence of the 
presence of the syndrome now known as 
anorexia nervosa. But where the modem 
anorectic claims that her goal is slimness, 
medieval nuns sought by fasting to mortify the 
flesh. The most influential of these, St Cather- 
ine of Siena (1347-80), from the age of sixteen 
subsisted only on bread, water and raw veget- 
ables; she flagellated herself three times a day 
with an iron chain. Once she even compelled 
herself to drink the pus from the cancerous 
breast sores of a woman she was tending, 
though in this line of mortification she was 
surpassed by St Veronica Giuliani (1660- 
1727), who once ate a plate of cat vomit and 
was ordered on occasion to clean convent 
floors with her tongue. On the basis of the 
birth-date of her next sibling and Catherine's 
own recollections, Bel] suggests in Holy 
Anorexia that the way her mother nursed her 
may have influenced (at least indirectly) 
Catherine's peculiar eating habits. But even 
though Catherine is silent about them, other 
factors may have played an even more impor- 
tant role in her decision to become a nun and a 
saint: her mother bore twenty-one babies; her 
twin sister died at birth; her favourite surviving 
sister died in childbirth. By starving them- 
selves, Catherine and other anorectic girls 
surely realized that they were able to determine 
their own futures; by ruining their looks they 
rendered themselves unmarrigeable and in- 
fertile, and so were able to avoid the pattern of 
death in childbirth that they had so often seen 
around them. 

Partly because she. does not try to trace a 
■ single pattern tii a large number of ultimately 
individual cases, Judith' C. Brown’s sensitive 
and dispassionate study of one nun’s experi- 
ence; makes rdther more interesting and in- 
formative reading. Immodest Acts describes 
the life of Benedetta Carlini (1590-1661), who 

dedicated at bUth by. her father to a reli- 
gious life,' and entered theTheatine convent st 


Pescia when she was nine. In an age when good 
deeds had replaced mystical experience as an 
indication of saintliness, Benedetta (rather 
embarrassingly for the Church hierarchy) had 
a series of visions that rivalled those of St 
Catherine, a saint whose life Benedetta had 
studied and consciously sought to emulate. 
Benedetta received the stigmata, and claimed 
not only to have married Jesus, but to have 
received from him, rather painfully because of 
its large size, his heart in exchange for 
hers. 

Like Catherine, Benedetta starved her- 
self in what Brown acutely describes as a 
simultaneous demonstration of piety and de- 
nial of her femininity, though Benedetta, 
unlike Catherine, was seen taking salami and 
Cremonese-style mortadelia to eat when she 
thought she would not be observed. But most 
exceptionally of all, Benedetta, not in her own 
person but as her guardian angel, “Splen- 
ditello", engaged in sexual intercourse with the 
young illiterate nun Bartolomea who had been 
assigned to her as companion. Such “female 
sodomy", a sin too shameful to name, of course 
could not be tolerated; after extensive eccle- 
siatical investigation, Benedetta was conde- 
mned to live the remaining thirty-five years of 
her life in solitary confinement. The surviving 
testimony offers no hint of why in modern 
terms Benedetta felt justified in commiting a 
crime that in thirteenth-century France had 
been punishable by mutilation and death; she 
and her colleagues considered all such acts to 
be the work of the Dovil. 

Homosexual nuns in America today, 
although they may not always seem so to them- 
selves, are clearly more fortunate, at least so 
far as one can gather from Breaking Silence: 
Like much “oral history", this collection of 
reminiscences and interviews of fifty women 
would have profited from the skilled treatment 
Benedetta's story received from Judith Brown. 
But the editors, Rosemary Curb and Nancy 
Manahan, are themselves too involved in the 
process of self-discovery and disclosure to dis- 
tance themselves from their material and to 
be able to describe to the uninitiated the am- 
bience either of lay Catholic society or of the 
cbnvents; Many of the voices In this volume 
speak with deep nostalgic respect for the 
old traditions of the Church; but whereas In 
seventeenth-century Tuscany becoming a nun 
would haye been considered ! an honourable 
and Often a sensible course of life for girls even 
of .the best families, In modem secular and 
materialistic America parents and friends seem 


Provision and self-denial 


Dana Breen . 

SUSIE ORBACH 

Hunger Strike: The anorectic’s struggle as a 
metaphor fofour age 
201pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571136826 ; 


II • Hunger Strike Susie Orbach turns hqratten- 

jl , tloh to anorexia nervosa - or to be more pre- 
t-i . d8 C' j? anorexia, nervosa as suffered by' 
women, for she does hot consider th6 less com-: 
. : mob phenomenon of male anorectics. Anorec- 
i tics, she reminds its, do not simply |ose their 
l appetites (the literal meaning of the word) : 
( they overcome their desire -for 'food. $6, en- 
; couragihg of. forcing ah Bhorectjc'wpniaii to eat 
. ' : is useless in itself; the meaning of (tie symptom 
, must be investigate^. ; : 1 . 1 

Orbach tqckles the two sides of the problem : 


^ e imperatives Imposed on tooqfent to be attend- 

emotional and political straneb of .*vq by making their bodies conforroto the tdeal 



search for certainty and order in the face of the 
insecure structure of parenthood in recent 
decades. These shifts have occurred in a patri- 
archal culture preoccupied with an abundatice 
of fodd, coupled, with , a need for girls and 
.womon to deprive 'themselves of it, Mothers, 
Orbach says, transmit negative feelings about 
being, female to their daughters, and teach, 
them to deriy their own needs while providing 
■for others,., Vp'. 

.Orbach points t6 the importance of child-, 

• hood retyHonships, particularly of that be- 
tWeen mother and daughter, but she considers 
them mainly In terms of : the transmission of 
cultural pre^ptsi Primarily, she wants to give . 
. a political analysis of Jhorexla, as the title of 
■ .■ *K; r •: b°pK»: : Hunger . Strike, indicates'. The' 
topreetlc response, she says,, aii inchoate 
political protest*;: ■ J .[: •; . . ■ '■ 
Her clinical descriptious^arc poignant, and 
WghUght the anorctetic’s terrOr of her dppeod' . 
ehce On Qthere. She: argu^ that a, clinical- 
■ ,: approach to anorexia must aira tb understand a ' 

•V to 

such an eatfOme rwpohse, .rather! than just" 
^nglofattenherup.FrOmber descriptions. 


more frequently to have been shocked * 
saddened, when girls, upon their SSf 
from high school, volunteered to taff? 
of obedience, chastity and poverty ^ 

The narrators seem to have been «*** 
able only with the last of these 
ence presents a particular problem in ac Z 
where independence is valued often m 
absurd degree. Chastity presented MtJ. 
lem for most of the narrators before they* 
tered the convent; the crushes they had Md* 
nuns teachingat their schools involved noftS 
physical. But once within the community^ 
were warned against, and soon made “rmZ 
lar friendships" with other women fojL 
The girls were told not to do anythin* £ 
might stimulate them sexually, such as iruert- 
ing a tampon, or attaching a sanitary tovthn 
tightly. Some flagellated themselves in ibe ft 
ditional way, or at least confessed their % 
pure thoughts and Impure manipulationr-l* 
others actually learned from other wonenbei 
to masturbate. One woman, like Beoedetti, 
assumed a male alter ego in ordef to am 
love for another Sister. Most left the coma 
when they felt that they could no tongtrbe 
considered celibate. Others, In order Iomm 
C atholic though not in religious life, redefuJ 
celibacy as sexuality without marriegeul 
family, and saw their involvement with ode 
ex-nuns as an alternative fora of ittigfai 
community. 

Once over the metaphorical wall sod odd 
the closet, many seem to have nudeim 
religion out of their lesbianism. A few, bp* 
test against patriarchal society, haw da* 
doned their surnames or adopted eDegoriol 
names like Sequoia or Coriander. Theydb- 
monstrate their sexual orientation by to 
dress or by action (two photograph* thwfc 
editors happily embracing). Some have nto 
tuted for Christianity the worship of a°pig»' 
earth goddess with special phials forma* 
“when we raise a cone of power and feel Of 
collect! vo energies spiralling upward, luadf. 
to feel very earthy”. But this soft of behniof, 
which surely must appear unconventiooileM 
In America, is in the end no stranger dua Ik 
rites which it replaces, where the yw| 
woman, dressed as a bride, perhajfcewaM* 
mother’s wedding dress, assumes thevdfafr 
chanting of “Veni SpQnsa Chri$ti , VAt kadk 
new rites, for all their artificiality, offe r ftp 
a role other than that of. wlfe orjlim 
Perhaps It is in this revised capacity flat ^ 
Church itself should learn to -reft#® k 
future women saints. . . . r/ : V . 

. '•iqfr: 


accepted may be the only thing that?* 
the therapy going. . . ; t- 

Orbach’s socio-political ; analysbjw 
to illuminate her clinical description- 


experience of anorectics, feaiiqf fepwPJ 
adulthood Is not due to Inability toTCT 


j 


culturally defined notion, of femiiww^J ' 
arises because of problems 
general human condition qf ;bavp^°^ 
ate inequality, comparison Wjth mg?. 

, progression, through the life cycle- 
girls involves developing a body (Pr •“ 
mothers’, ' ■ ' : ' . ■' 

A large part of Orbach s ^rgumeotrw. 
hdr claim that there has beeh a ■ 

the incidence of anorexia 
A. H.Crisp, whofo study she'qiiol^JP^^ 
her case , , acknowledges - 

always been easy to thagnoser.Sf™^^ 

. eludes that it fa “prdbably* getttogwff?, 
mon. Ip he past, ior iiistanCbi 
women;, Who would now -be 1 . 

anorectiqmay-have'beehthodgbt \& 


anoreefic 'may- have; been thougm ^ 

ing away* of twhe 
as It; may, t)ds, 

antidote (o the •. Ty ji-; s; 

arojised by anorexJa nervqsf;: -l 
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Experts in expedients 


Adrian Lyttelton 

tOHNHAYCRAFT 

Ualian Labyrinth: Italy in the 1980s 
314pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. 

0436191377 

Conventional categories seem bard to apply to 
It*ly. It is a country whose idiosyncrasies 
charm but also disturb. Political crises and 
jjandals give the impression of a society on the 
brink of collapse, but this is contradicted by the 
remarkable resilience of the economy. John 
Haycmft, a cosmopolitan Englishman who has 
run a network of language schools in Italy and 
tlrewhere, has written, in Italian Labyrinth: 
luty in the 1980s, a book which grapples with 
these perplexing contrasts. Inevitably, he cov- 
en much of the same ground as earlier authors, 
itxh as Peter Nichols, whose Italia, Italia re- 
mains one of the best portraits of the country. 
While fascinated by continuities, however, 
Haycraft has a keen sense of the present mo- 
ment, and this makes his book in many ways 
fresh and valuable. 

The problem with a book of this kind, 
though, is that it has to cover everything - 
which means that some subjects are given only 
superficial treatment. The section on literature 
b disappointing: Calvino is not even men- 
tioned, and there is little sense of the literary 
scene as a whole. The discussion of political 
parties is adequate but not particularly illumi- 
nating. But these are topics on which it is quite 
easy to read other writers. Instead, someone 
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the inefficiencies of the legal system. Apart 
from the element of sheer delay, and the 
absurd injustice of a penal system in which 
prisoners tend to spend more time in prison 
before sentence than after, the problem is that 
many laws simply cannot be obeyed. Every 
other year some whole category of leading 
citizens is consequently arrested, with great 
show, and then usually released again. One 
year it is the heads of savings banks, another 
year, professors of medicine. Often, they de- 
serve it; but it is impossible not to feel some 
sympathy for the directors of opera houses who 
were led away handcuffed because they had 
committed the grave offence of hiring singers 
through an agent. What else were they to do? 
In such circumstances, it is often the relatively 
honest who suffer most because they lack 
protection. 

The practices of the Italian state and political 
class have tended to divide Italians into in- 
siders, who have access to special privileges or 
favours, and can procure them for others, and 
outsiders who lack even indirect channels of 
influence. Hence the need that Italians feel for 
identification with mediating groups, some- 
times relatively benevolent, like the mass par- 
ties, but sometimes decidedly sinister: the 
Mafia, the Camorra, the freemasonry of Licio 
Gelii and the P2. A left-wing socialist, asked 
why he joined the P2, replied: “Because Italian 
political life has become a guerra per bande" 
(gang warfare). 

About a third of Italian Labyrinth is taken up 
by two chapters, “The Family” and “Broader 
Families”. For good and evil, Haycraft argues, 
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[ • lutlofld Identity, VolumeTliree; War, Postwar, berehnjal housing crisis is apOther fect which 

I MU^iEfecia'. £60 ) J .. 

' In the way thirius Work or don't the family Is still the model for groups Which 1 have a stake -hSJS'- • 

.^5; In Italy, will. Ld H?ycraft’s book an can undertake effedtiw bod*! I action.- And this : ijfl 

Bent teroducHoa. He haTtiken to henrt , -.explains 

\, ^writers neglect thesubject of bdreaocracy, large enterprise and the downright disastrous j : gS® 1 ? SiBSL i 2 So « wJoiS : ter 
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the subject of bureaucracy, 
y ph ;qcsqlptiori of the workings of Italian 
^nubistration . Is , pungent arid accurate. He ! 
r^Patesthe Italian government to “abrain In 
^j^rhapi imaginative* drama- * 


Apart Romagna, Tuscany, the Marche and parts of 
nd the the Vencto , where sma! 1 industry is most vital , 

which is also the area characterized in the pasL by 
prison large, multiple peasant households. Of course, 

l is that there is a darker side to these successes. The 
Every “black" or “submerged" economy has been 
leading the most striking among the unintended con- 
h great sequences of state action. Many workers as a 
n. One result do not enjoy the benefits of minimum 
mother wages and social security; there are, though, 
hey de- cases in which “black social security” exists as 
i\ some well. It is, of course, cheaper and more efficient 
seswho than the official system, 
ley had It is really impossible to say how much in 
singers these patternsstemsfrom a positive preference 
r to do? for the small and informal over the large and 
datively institutional, and how much instead from dis- 
ey lack trust and the necessity for self-protection. 

Again, the two motives strengthen each other, 
political Bui Haycraft is right to argue that Italians 
into in- should be assessed according to their own 
ilegesor values, and not according to abstract foreign 
ers, and standards. A preference for the personal and 
nnels of the informal militates against stable role ex- 
i feel for pectations and gives to much of Italian life the 

, some- exhausting quality of a perpetual negotiation, 
lasspar- On the other hand it also helps to preserve 
ter: the humanity, intimacy ami originality, 
of Licio The catchword for Italy in the 1980s Is the 
1, asked riflusso (ebb). Certainly, after the dramatic 
e Italian upheavals of the 1970s, there lias been a retTent 
’ bande" from politics. The political debate is still lively 
and of high quality; but the danger that the 
taken up audience will lose interest is growing. Sceptic- 

Broader ism about the possibility of reel social and poli- 
t argues, ties! change has spread even to the younger 
generations. The return to private life was in a 
certain sense prefigured in some features of 
1968 radicalism, with its insistence that “the 
personal is political". The changes in morality 
and custom have been remarkable. The posi- 
tion of women, for example, has changed dra- 
v { matically. The decline of militant feminism, 

unlike that of other left-wing movements^ Is in 
part due to its very successes. The consumer 
society is in full swing; in retrospect, one of 
the most important events in Italy in the late 
1970s was the derision to allow private tele- 
vision. The entrepreneur of Canale 5, Silvio 
Berlusconi (a friend of Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi) may be the most representative figure of 
the early 1980s. But, as even this example sug- 
gests, the boundaries between private and 
public life are not quite the same as in other 
' countries. Italy is a very competitive socle ty, 
but much of the competition takes; place for 
i shares of public expenditure. Craxi and the 
. Socialist party have proclaimed themselves the . 
" representatives of the ceti emergent! (emerging 
: middle classes) j and they hfivegone out of their . 

‘ Way tb recruit personalities who symbolize the. 

; qewroadS to sacceasln/ashionandshowbaffi' . 
Sf , ness. But aq unkind critic objected tb^t the _ 
r ’ . core of their support 1 cotoefe ^ from the ceil 
rampahti (climbers), who use politic* for 
personal advancement;. .. , 

In many ways, the most Important cleavage 
. f in Italian life is' no Jongerbetween classes but -' 

between tbcgardntiti andthe emarginati (insid- , : 
^ ers and outsiders again) . The latter . include' a 
i , particularly high proportion of young people. 
Psychologically i the effects of terrorism and ( 
% the fears and ' suspicions it engendered have 
been devastating for 'a whole generation. 

; ; Haycraft is right to point Put; that once again 
p Italian resourcefulness and talent fqr ex-v . 

. « : pgdienfs has reduced the damage done by Un- 
ip«gw . ; employment! But this Is still severe, and the 

m : ■ perennial housing crisis & apothier facr which 

1 prevents mphy propla from feeling lhat they 
ips ivbiph 1 . have a stake lit spdety. It wbuld be rush to 
And this ' asaunie, as some fashionable commentators ; 
of; small ! tend io do, that the hegemony of "reformism” 
refold of " jandfor frfo enterprise is now. assured. Italian :■ 
Usastrous !: sodely has a great capacity for self-regenera- ; 
r: Roma- ! tloh. And there stfem to bd more Reasons for 
ing‘ fo re- i optimism about Italy's! ruture lhan abouVBri; ; . 
1* Ricos- : j ; talii'fc' Bui there Is a growffig Cfhllflg ihailSri n • ; 
that the i harsher economic climqte tjte mode Of Ojfera- 
taly than !■ tidu of' the Italian state ft fl luxuty which can no < 
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DEATH IS A LONELY 
BUSINESS 
Ray Bradbury 

Ray Brail bury is one of the- foremost 
writers of fanlasy and horror fiction in 
the world today. Death i i a Lonely 
Business, his first novel for 23 years, is si 
departure for him: a thriller in the 
classic mold of his heroes Raymond 
Chandler and Dashiell Hammett. Set 
in 1949 in Venice, California, on the 
eerie site of a dismantled amusement 
pier, it is a work of power, wit and 
magic with a cast of grotesque, 
compelling characters. 
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TENNESSEE 

WILLIAMS: 

AN INTIMATE 
MEMOIR 
Dotson Rader 

'Almost never has a friend told as much about 
his subject. Tennessee Williams appears to 
rn in all his contradictions: glamorous and 
.small by turns, a victim and a tyrant, 
grandiose and crushed, lender and malicious, 
sexually aggressive, sexually exploited, fierce 
and friendly, paranoid and trusting, tortured 
and, on occasion, exalted, great democrat and 
rejected artist - he is with ui in every one 
of these pages, always too large or toa small 
for life - and how we miss him as we 
read along. 'Norman Mailer 

irj44i UUftf'.P 1U.USTK.V1KI> tU.'JS 

THE CITY IN THE 
AUTUMN STARS 
MichadMboitock 

Michael Moorcock is '4 man who r keels 
in saga-making in a limeless magic world' 
(The Standard). This astounding' 

. . . story of flight, condtet and • 
transcendental passions, Spann in glhe 
dimensions of die mulliveirse is qne of. 
Ms most powerfiil and moving* novels 1 
ever, aronrinuatibn of thestory- begun 
in The Warhound arid the World's Pain. 

i' -J - 0246]28«7 X9.95 

i - THE REAL 
WALTMSNEY 
A BIOGRAPHY 

Lecmard Mosley 

Walt Disney created some of the best- 

- known symbols of America out of his ‘ 

imagination, and himself became it ; . 
• legend!. The man whosccttralMhs 7 
charmed the World HktM ariimMs better 
(htmpeople.anc) thrt>up:Hpiit hislifp 
ehcoun terCd pppds i t ion io ivery oiiC of 

- hb ideas -Train introducing sorind into 
: ■ his |1 j ms to bbil ding Disneyland . 

'ifie.Real Walt Disney tells for the first 
time the story of this extraordinary, . 
:fom£lex ; difficult man who had no , 
bp li pc $3 sense but made Himself rich 
■ ! and others richer. . • •(: . 

' - . oiiM 12093 tLl.USI'RATKD !«.» ! ’ . ' 
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Michael Carver 

HEWSTRACHAN 

From Waterloo to Balaclava: Tactics, 
technology, and the British army, 1815-1854 
188pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 304393 

The British army’s history from Waterloo to 
Balaclava is generally thought of as one of 
stagnation, if not retrogression, under the 
combined influences of a parsimonious Treas- 
ury and the stultifying conservatism of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was Commander-in- 
Chief for most of the period, when he was not 
Prime Minister. In a previous book (Welling- 
ton's Legacy: The reform of the British army 
1830-1854, 1984), Hew Strachan, although 
recognizing the conservative pressures, 
attempted to counterbalance this view, emph- 
asizing the influence of military journals and of 
the heirs of the light infantry trained by Sir 
John Moore at Shomecliffe. In that book he 
stressed that, although the army saw no action 
on the continent of Europe between 1815 and 
1854, It was permanently engaged elsewhere, 
principally in India and South Africa. 

In the present slim (but expensive) volume, 
Strachan pursues the some theme, giving a de- 
tailed, intensively researched account of the 
technical changes in weapons and their effect 
on the tactics, and, to a certain extent, the 
organization of infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
He is a master of detail, but does not get lost in 
it, and the clarity of his exposition illumines the 
realities of the battlefield, so that what, in 
many accounts, often seems a meaningless 
muddle emerges as a rational employment of 
men, horses and weapons. 

There were only two forms of firepower: the 
musket, which was developing into the rifle, 
and the cannon, which had started life as a 
fortress or siege weapon and, at least by the 


British, was still often thought of as such. The 
pistol and the carbine were irrelevant to the 
main clash of arms. The most significant de- 
velopment was the transformation of the mus- 
ket into the rifle, which had not been entirely 
completed by the end of the period. Strachan 
explains clearly the effect which this had on 
both infantry and cavalry tactics and organiza- 
tion, and the forces which resisted the change. 

In the case of infantry, the argument was 
fundamentally between those who favoured a 
greater emphasis on, if not a complete change 
to light infantry, relying on the firepower of 
their improved muskets, or preferably rifles, 
and movement in small bodies of men; and 
those who believed that, in the last resort, it 
was the actual shock of men moving forward 
with cold steel in the form of bayonets which 
decided the issue; and that in defence a solid 
mass of men, delivering volleys of fire, was 
essential to hold ground against a determined 
assault, especially by cavalry. The need for the 
cold steel to have a long handle in order to deal 
with mounted troops was an important influ- 
ence on the resistance to adopting a shorter, 
lighter musket or rifle. 

The same argument in a different form split 
the cavalry. Waterloo appeared to have proved 
that the cavalry could not prevail against infan- 
try formed into squares, and that therefore 
they should abandon the function of shock 
troops on the battlefield in favour of a light 
cavalry role, to which several regiments had 
been converted in the Peninsula in imitation of 
Napoleon’s Polish and Hungarian cavalry, 
whose dress they copied. But the heavy dra- 
goon element was not prepared to accept that, 
and the battles of Sobraon and Aliwal against 
the Sikhs in 1846 lent support to their view, the 
lance having been adopted for that purpose, 
although there was a strong school who con- 
tinued to favour the sword. Within that school 
there was argument about whether to cut or 
thrust or to try and do both. Since Cromweirs 


Summaries of change 


P. K. O’Brien 

’NORMAN J, G. POUNDS .v ... 

. An Historical Geography of Europe 1800-1914 
: ' : 598pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 

0521265746 . 

; Norman Pounds’s three histbritml geographies 
;of Edrope. cpver a* time span Worn 450 bc th ; 
■ • .* f .1914. Hi reads almost all European languages, 1 . 

Romance; Oerriianic and Slavonic,' and Is well 
: . ; acqualnted with a wide range of andllary disci- 
Vpllnes including soil science, climatology, 

• topography, civil engineering, industrial tech- 
nology, chemistry, political, economic and so- 
cial history. ' - ' 

. Professor Pounds clearly intends this volume 
. ; to follow diredtly upon his previous book ‘ An 
Historical Geography of Europe: J500-184Q 
. . (reviewed in the TLS ' of July 25; 1980) , which 
: ^ndpd with a geographical survey of Europe at 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. In*. 

. , ; -deed it would tie.u$eful for students. to read the 
’ ; ,firial chapters pf .both books 'sequentially in 


In this portrait of English 
village life an the parly 
nineteenth century Jo! m Clare 
showed lie was not on! v one of 
the finest nature-poets but a 
visionary, a satirist and an acid 
social observer. 

JOHN CLARE 


THE PARISH 
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day, the attempt to give the horseman a 
firearm had always proved unsatisfactory. Ex- 
cept on light cavalry duties, such as scouting or 
picketing - foe original (.ask of foe dragoon - a 
firearm for self-defence was only an embar- 
rassment on the battlefield. The cavalry proper 
resented being relegated to a mounted infantry 
role and could not bring themselves to aban- 
don the charge, the execution of which, includ- 
ing deciding the critical moment at which to 
launch it, was deemed to justify the “cavalry 
spirit”, for which mounted sports were be- 
lieved to be the best training. But as the rifle 
replaced the musket and artillery improved in 
range, accuracy and lethality, the chances of 
delivering a successful charge against an enemy 
equipped with these weapons became slimmer 
and slimmer. It did not need the machine-gun 
to bring that about; yet there was still a corps of 
three cavalry divisions in the British army in 
France in 1918 and horsed cavalry was still in 
service in 1939. 

Artillery in the period suffered from two 
handicaps. The first was the subordinate role 
Wellington had always given it; he generally 
placed it on the flanks of his infantry, being 
reluctant to use it, as Frederick the Great had 
done, as a principal element in a battlefield 
attack, but rather concentrating it at the main 
point of effort and on the enemy’s own artil- 
lery. This was partly because, in the Peninsula, 
Wellington was usually on the defensive. The 


other handicap was the demand tea** 
defend ports and fortresses. The iyZI 
promotion for officers in the Roya] RjT! 
of Artillery did not help overcome ilJj 
Jems. As in the Royal Engineer*, thiswuu 
by purchase but, theoretically, o n TO ril: i,£ 
it took place by seniority, which was tnal 
mous with senility. A refreshing U «S 
interest and modernization occurred! 
the end of the period in Februaiy 1852 
Lord Hardinge became Master General oftk 
Ordnance, and succeeded Wellington aiCc* 
mander-ln-Chief . The experiments] mw » 
Shoeburyness, still in use, dates frojjTL 
years. 

Strachan’s book is a valuable and rtvtab 
contribution to military history, PertiaiJ 
most fascinating aspect is that many Tfc 
controversies, tactical, technical andorpia 
tional, which he discusses still continue kb 
army of today, particularly as to thebalaud 
emphasis between firepower and shockicta 
It was the arrival of the infantry with hut 
grenades and bayonets at the end of ihdrolt 
into the Argentine positions round PottSta 
ley that clinched matters there afewyeanpi 
Firepower by itself is not enough tobringBa 
enemy either to leave the ground one «Uab 
gain for oneself or to surrender it walk 
accompanied by movement of the sokUtt.lii 
land, sea or aerial vehicle or on his feet, k 
displace the enemy physically, 


Spoiling for a fight 


order to obtain pn overview of how Europe’s 
economy, and society had been transformed 
over the century from Waterloo to the First 
World War. ’ . . 

> In between Pouqds offers them a book de- 
signed, in his words, to trace "the changing 
spatial pattern of the main categories of huriian 
. . activity”. By that he means there are chapters 
... on’ Europe’s resources, population, urban 
development, agriculture, industry, internal 
tradp and transport, organized under country- 
wide, and regional headings. The information 
extracted from an astonishing range of secon- 
dary sources is dense and well presented. Stu- 
dents ant) scholars of European history will 
appreciate the book’s encyclopaedic qualities 
and use it gratefully as their first port of call for 
a generation tp come. • . 

As a work, of reference bounded by the limits 
of time, space, topic and methpd established 
by its author, this te^t in historical geography 
stands above reproach, But if modem histor 
nans search for explanations of why economic 
change occurred grid where and when it did so, 
they are likely, to be disappointed. Tfte tejmpta- 
• tipu (irresistible for geographers) to explain 
fob foucl^in teems of .endowments of energy 
and iniqerals, soil and sunshine, . rivers and 


John Ure 

NORMAN RICH 

Why the Crimean War?: A cautionary tale 
258pp. University Press of New England; 
distributed in the UK by Trevor Brown 
Associates. £17.25. 

0874513286 

Thirty years ago Cecil Woodham-Smith 
achieved an instant success with her analysis of 
the causes of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava: The Reason Why exposed the milit- 
ary follies, vanities and personal aberrations 
which had led to that spectacular disaster. Now 
Norman Rich has written an analysis of the 
political and diplomatic blunders which led up 
to the Crimean War as a whole - of which the 
ill-fated charge was only the most memorable 
piece of mismanagement. Hie politicians and 
diplomats, he explains, were every bit as blink- 
ered and bigoted as their military counterparts 
-Lords Raglan, Lucan and Cardigan. Indeed, 
the persistence with which the European pow- 
ers pursued a course dedicated to their own 
undoing was so striking that it might have war- 
ranted a chapter In Barbara Tiichman’s recent 
study of such self-destroying endeavours. The 
March of Folly.'. < _ 

.'In their different ways, the rulers of all the 
major European powers- Britain, France, Aus- 
tria and Russian - had good reason to wish to 
preserve the peaceful Concert of Europe which 
had characterized the forty years after the Con- 
gress of : Vienna and .the termination of the 
Napoleonic Wars,; ijhe Concert hid been a 
bulwark which had enabled its members to sur- 
vive — more. or. less intact —.the 'upheavals and 
revolutions ’of l848. .Only .the frittering Habs- 
burg empire appealed to realize, this. So When 


to browbeat the Sultan, I 

But if Menshikov’s personality wai vm | 
promising, that of the British envoy U to 
Sublime Porte was even more so. Strtfed I 
Canning, Viscount Stratford de RwkUfcW j 
a deep personal antagonism to thelW.ri* 
he (rightly) considered had fnutnltd h 
career by refusing to accept him b Britt . 
ambassador at St Petersburg, on the wj ; 
understandable grounds that he wuilw^f. 
too hostile. Stratford.de Reddiffe in fid cc* 

mitted the cardinal diplomatic sin: scconfsia i 

his French colleague "he obeyed hh WW ] 
turns, and called upon the Ottoman 
ment to accept [the Russian proposal*); Wb i 
let it be Been at the samp tiiiie thd hkpritti -j 
opinion was at variance! with hkoffid*)* - . 
guage”. !V 

Curiously, the one person who s«*ri* , 

have realized how dangerousStrattoid*^ ; 

cliffe’s hatred of the Russians, and onsm?* 
lous personal diplomacy wert becog pl* 
Queen Victoria herself. She wrote 

teristic directness to her Foreign SMW 

commenting that Stratford’s 
clearly a desire for war, and to dragijF 1 
. . . it becomes a seriouB question www* 
are justified in allowing Lord Stijwjv . ; 
longer to remain in a siwatibhw^»j™jr 
the means of .frustrating all pur e®®, 
peace”. . ! , ’ : 1 . - r£ ! '•J . . 

But it was all to no ay^. 
lowed ultimatum; fleet moyen 15 ^ 
fleet movements. Sebastopol was ww^ 
“the eye tooth of the Bear 'Whw 
. drawn”. War thdre was to ,b® 
particularly bloody , pointless and tag* ^ 
sort. When : it was eventually endM. ^ 
protracted- peace negotiation^!*. ^ 
had 'nained. Th e sw*?* 
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Finding the meaning of modernity 


Ri chard Altick 

A. DWIGHT CULLER 
Hie Victorian Mirror of History 
320pp. Yale University Press. £22.50. 
0300034520 


If [t Isn’t quite true that the Victorian age was 
the first to seek a usable past - as Dwight Culler 
reminds us, eighteenth-century philosophers 
and poets invoked the Augustan age of Rome 
as a measure of their own civilization - it was 
the first to be so persistently, even compulsive- 
ly, anxious to fix its position in the long stream 
of history. No preceding society had been so 
self-conscious ; indeed, the Victorians were the 
first large modern community to suffer an 
identity crisis. Who and what are we? they 
constantly found themselves wondering. How 
do our great achievements compare with those 
of past ages? How can our various interpreta- 
tions of the pattern of historical flow enable us 
(0 forecast our future? 

. These were the formidable and often troub- 
ling questions the dozen Victorian sages and 
poets who are reconsidered in The Victorian 
Mirror of History sought to answer as their 
society coped simultaneously with the con- 
sequences of two unprecedented revolutions, 
one that was inexorably converting England 
Into a democratic state and another that was 
transforming it into an urban, industrialized 
society. A leading cliche of the time held that it 
was “an age of transition”; every epoch that 
falb short of absolute stagnation is of course in 
some kind of transition, but the Victorians' 
awareness of Heraclitan flux was, for good 
reasons, more acute. Nor was it surprising that 
a familiar buzz-phrase, especially in the cen- 
tury's first decades, was “the spirit of the age”, 
a term eventually translated Into Matthew 
Arnold’s "Zeitgeist". To isolate the peculiar if 
not unique properties of modernity, itself a 
connotation-laden word that might be uttered 


either with pride or repugnance, was the first 
step toward resolving the identity crisis. And to 
take a wide view of history, ii respective of 
whatever message might be read from it, had a 
liberalizing effect, counteracting the chrono- 
logical parochialism inherent in the new, indif- 
ferently educated middle-class culture. 

Learning what the Victorians saw when they 
confronted a past age, and what they did with 
what they saw, has been a notably fruitful 
occupation of recent scholarship. The Greek 
Influence on Victorian thought, literature, and 
art has been described in complementary 
books, Richard Jenkyns's The Victorians and 
Ancient Greece and Frank Turner's The Greek 
Heritage in Victorian Britain. Mark Girouard's 
colourful The Return to Camelot: Chivalry and 
the English gentleman is an illuminating con- 
tribution to the study of Victorian medievalism 
which may be said to have been initiated nearly 
sixty years ago by Kenneth Clark’s The Gothic 
Revival. The impact of the Renaissance, which 
replaced the Middle Ages as the dominant past 
era in public consciousness in the latter half of 
the century, has not yet been examined in 
equally wide-ranging books. 

The Victorians scrutinized the past not in o 
single mirror but in a number of them, some 
providing a view sweeping from earliest anti- 
quity to the present while others were confined 
to particular periods. What they beheld In the 
panoramic view was largely determined by the 
several philosophies of history they had inher- 
ited from the eighteenth century or shaped in 
their own speculations. History assumed a 
number of dynamic forms: a steady rectilinear 
development that might be interpreted as 
euphorically progressive (Macaulay) or lead- 
ing to a bleak dead end (Thomas Arnold), or as 
some kind of cyclical or dialectic movement in 
which creativity alternated with criticism 
(Carlyle) or expansion with concentration 
(Matthew Arnold). 

The past served several immediate needs. 
Victorians whose legacy from the preceding 
generation included Idealized conceptions of 


Ancient Greece or the Middle Agps seized on 
it as an escapist refage from the smoke-clouded 
present. More pragmatically, history retained 
the didactic role traditionally attributed to it. 

In the words of the Tudor chronicler Richard 
Grafton, it was “a glass to sec things past, 
whereby to judge justly of things present and 
wisely of things to come". It contained models 
of an ideal society, standards by which the 
accomplishments and ambitions of contempor- 
ary England could be assessed, and events and 
situations in the earlier experience of civilized 
humanity which, if rightly understood, could 
be applied to supposedly analogous ones in the 
present. As a historian and teacher of the clas- 
sics. Thomas Arnold insisted on the constant 
usefulness of ancient parallels in solving mod- 
ern economic and social issues; the Roman 
agrarian laws, for instance, pointed the way 
toward rectifying the evil results of the enclo- 
sure system and the entailing of cstntes. Within 
a few years of each other, Carlyle and 
Macaulay made extended applications of the 
tlien-and-now technique employed by Augus- 
tus Welby Pugin in his pictorial Contrasts (of 
buildings in medieval and modern England) 
and, prospectively, by novelists like TTiacke ray 
and George Eliot and poets like Arnold in 
“The Scholar Gypsy". Macaulay compared the 
England of the day point by point with the 
England of 1685, to the former's almost total 
advantage, and Carlyle found in an obscure 
chronicler's description of life in a twelfth-cen- 
tury Benedictine monastery in Suffolk a micro- 
cosmic model for universal social and spiritual 
regeneration. Political lessons for the time of 
Peel and Palmerston could be derived from 
paintings of events in the Cromwell ere that 
drew crowds at the summer exhibition. The 
parallels were so striking that as late as 1870 the 
cautious William Stubbs recommended that 
undergraduates should not be taught seven- 
teenth-century political history because it bore 
too disturbing a resemblance to contemporary 
politics. 

Different as they were in temperament and 


bent of mind, the men who looked to history 
for guidance and inspiration heard different 
messages from the same past age. To Carlyle, 
who knew less about the Middle Ages Ilian 
some of his peers, the medieval world was a 
simple organic society; to Rusk in, who in- 
ferred more than he should have done from the 
evidence of cathedral architecture, they were 
an age of faith; to Rossetti, the prey of frus- 
trated eroticism, they constituted M a decadent 
society preoccupied with love”; to William 
Morris, they were none of the foregoing but b 
prefiguration of the placid, fulfilled life to 
which the commonalty could be.restorcd after 
the re volutionury eradication of capitalism and 
the factory system. 

Professor Culler doubts that the Victorians’ 
intent scrut iny of history , thus compromised by 
wishful thinking of one sort or another, pro- 
duced any helpful answers to their problems. 
But that is not his concern in this judicious and 
gracefully written book. Its theme, instead, is 
announced curly on in the archetypal figure of 
Scott’s Waverley , "a young man who growsup, 
achieves clnrity of vision, and hccomes the 
master of his own sour at the same (line us the 
nation "goes through an exactly comparable 
process". Moat of the chapters comprise, in 
effect, a series of miniature Bildnngsromane. 
As young men, Cnrlyle, John Stuart Mill, 
Newman, Mutthcw Arnold, Ruskin and Pater 
embark on truth-sce king quests winch arc both 
intellectual and emotional, and in the course of 
learning the nature and limitations of history 
discover also the nature and limitations of their 
private selves. It is a faint reflection of the 
biogenetic idea of recapitulation: the phases of 
these men's personal growth, Culler nrgues, 
were analogous to the successive periods of a 
historical cycle, and moments of private crisis 
coincided with public ones. The two great 
events of 1832-3 (the passage of the Reform 
Bill and the emergence of the Oxford Move- 
ment) had a crucial influence on Mill, Carlyle, 
Newman and Thomas Arnold, and that of 1848 
(the peaking of the Chartist threat and wide- 
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British Economic Growth During 
the Industrial Revolution 
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'A major contribution to scholarship . . . should be read 
by all sarioua students of the history of economic 
Growth.' Times Higher Education Supplement 

018 873067 B, Clarendon Press • £7-96 

The Dutch Republic and the 
Hispanic World, 1606-1661 
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spread revolution abroad) on Ruskin. 

The “conversions'' of Carlyle, Mill, and Arnold, (he 
slow development of Newman, and the flip-flops of 
Ruskin correspond too closely to their visions of 
history for us to think the relation is accidental. By 
far the most persuasive paradigm in the nineteenth 
century is the parallel between the life of the indi- 
vidual and the Life -cycle of civilizations. Both were 
expressions of the deep-seated organ icism of the age, 
and the discovery of the parallel was often the means 
whereby the individual overcame his alienation and 
reconciled himself with the world. 

This is a large claim, forcefully presented. 
Although it is supported by many biographical 
particulars and apt quotations from the writers 
themselves, some readers may find it more 
suggestive than finally convincing. Culler has 
not always resisted the temptation to which, on 
his own showing, philosophic historians some- 
times succumbed - the lure of the incomplete 
or specious parallel. 

Some of the expository paths Culler follows 
have been trodden by earlier writers, though 
for different purposes, and at some places the 
biographical narrative, however essential to 
his purpose, has a potted flavour. The sense of 
difh vu is inescapable as we read , once more, of 
Carlyle's and Mill's spiritual odysseys and their 
respective epiphanies in the Rue de St Thomas 
de l'Enfer (Leith Walk) and the pages of 
Marmontel’s M&nolns. On the other hand, in 
writing of Newman and the Oxford Counter- 
Reformation Culler assumes that his reader 
has a surer grasp of the recondite sophistica- 
tions of Church history than is common among 
those who have not benefited from his masterly 
book on Newman, published thirty years ago. 
And, though much is given, some is withheld. 
One misses a preliminary chapter on historic- 
ism among the Victorians’ Romantic precur- 
sors, who also were given to adopting, and 
once in n while parodying, (he analogic 
method. Culler could have written a lively para- 
graph or two, quite pertinent to his theme, 
on Thomas Love Peacock’s serio-comic ap- 
plication of the stock historicist notion of the 


four ages - iron, gold, silver and brass - to 
literary history. 

The lasting value of The Victorian Mirror of 
History is not contingent on unqualified 
acceptance of its leading idea. The chapters 
can also be read as ffee-standing critical and 
interpretative essays, centring on the historical 
dimension but reaching beyond it - or, to put it 
in another way, demonstrating how wide that 
dimension is in a given author’s thought and 
art. By placing a number of more or less famil- 
iar Victorian literary careers side by side and 
bathing them in a common light, Culler not 
only harmonizes them but brings their indi- 
vidual significances into sharper focus and 
greater prominence. (This is least true, 
perhaps, of his pages on Morris.) In the chap- 
ter devoted to that much-canvassed topic, 
Browning's consuming interest in the past and 
especially the Renaissance, there is nothing 
remarkably new, but a number of incidental 
observations can be profitably fitted into 
crevices in the existing mass of Browning 
criticism. 

Elsewhere, the fresh contributions are 
larger: those on the continuity of Carlyle's 
“historical myth"; the decisive role of Barthold 
Niebuhr and Vico on Thomas Arnold's philo- 
sophy of history; the manner in which New- 
man's Essay on Development “applied to the 
subject of church doctrine the language, con- 
cepts, and illustrations of biological evolution, 
only stopping short of the transmutation of 
species”; the way that history provided the 
bridge by which Ruskin proceeded from an 
ideal of art to an ideal of society; the influence 
of Marcus Aurelius on Walter Pater; and the 
place, in the Victorian structure of symbolism, 
of such “representative men” as Cromwell, 
Savonarola, Lucretius, King Arthur and 
Raphael (who. Culler suggests, was to the Pre- 
Raphaelites “simply the analogue and ancestor 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds"). 

Whether or not the perplexed philosopher 
or poet discovered his soul in the gloss of his- 
tory, Professor Culler leaves no doubt that the 
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age's exploration of the past was the means by 
which it achieved a substantial measure of self- 
knowledge, even though its identity crisis was 
never wholly resolved. He suras up: 

It read history for its bearing upon the present, but in 
the course of reading history it educated itself and so 
was better prepared to offer new, creative solutions 
of its own. Indeed, in the course of looking to the 
past it became conscious of the distinctive character- 
istics of the present .... It was by the process of 


searching through the past for analogic! to fa™, 
situation and becoming aware that there wu, 
tain sense in which Thucydides. Lucretiui^viS' 
licclli were “modern." whe™ BerSSS 
and Raphael were not, that the Victoria bS 
conscious of the true meaning ofmodenritn^ 
the characteristics of their own age. 1 a 

If we, in our turn, appeal to the wisdom of 
parallels, can so much be said forowreAfl* 
of history? 


The Norman world remapped 
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MARJORIE CHIBN ALL 
Anglo-Norman England 1066-1166 
240pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 
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(Editors) 

Studies In Medieval History Presented to 
R.H. C. Davis 
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It is a commonplace that each generation re- 
writes history to reflect its own interests. So it is 
not surprising that, for example, the Norman 
Conquest is not currently seen as a “disaster” 
for English culture but as bridging the Channel 
to a European community in an exciting phase 
of radical change, nor that a genealogical 
approach to Anglo-Norman family history has 
nowadays given way to the sociological. But 
changing the questions cannot alone account 
for the transformation of Anglo-Norman his- 
tory in recent years. The commemoration in 
1966 of the 900th anniversary of the Norman 
invasion stimulated an interest which has since 
been fostered by annual conferences at Battle 
Abbey and sustained by numerous young scho- 
lars then embarking on research and subse- 
quently finding posts in still expanding univer- 
sities. The consequence has been to contradict 
many assumptions confidently made twenty 
years ago and markedly to shift our perspec- 
tives and perceptions of a century of Norman 
rule. , 

First, some dauntless research into the ill- 
attested history of Normandy before 1066 has 
revealed that It was somewhat less primitive 
administratively and much less advanced 
feudally than we had supposed. The methods 
which Duke William had recently found useful 
in dominating a restless duchy were the 
methods to be used in subduing a rebellious 
kingdom; but feudal institutions were not im- 
ported ready-made, they were fashioned on 
English soil over more than a generation. 
Second, the field of view has shifted from the 
England of Domesday Book to the whole of a 
“Norman empire” established by the Con- 
queror’s foils and full of significance for 
the: interaction of politics , and -government. 
Moreover, studies of the Normans in the far 
north of England, in Scotland and in Wales 
have cast a revealing light qn the processes of 
colonization and control. The Norman con- 
quest and settlement look yery different in the 
perspective of the borderlands and in that of 


only to appreciate the extraordinary skill 
which she has caught the essence ofapieceri 
research in a paragraph, a sentence, or even i 
phrase. 

Her book is by turns a digest, a reviwandi 
commentary given shape and purpose by hn- 
ing as its objective to explain the fonnakoaof 
“an Anglo-Norman culture and society”. Ith 
not the kind of book which rests on icq. 
telling and anecdote , and even William Rufu'j 
homosexuality Is curiously passed over a 
“thirteen years of celibate rule”; biiUbsi 
richness of detail unusual in a synoptic survey. 
The author has a keen eye for a tellingpeteof * 
Information: Robert of Belteme, we in lolil, 
imported horses from Spain to breed oofc 
Shropshire estates to supply the mat of 
warborses in England; and the familiar » 
dence of the damage wrought in English (on 
by castle-building is counterbalanced by Ik 
less familiar information that at Busy $ 
Edmunds 342 houses were built between lift 
and 1086 on former arable land. 

The skill mutes criticism; but it has lobes# 
that it is all so judicious and even-handed aw 
give the impression that there is now a tel 
consensus about contentiousissues. IflfecMte 
new history is hardly less debatable itete 
old. What, for example, are presented u* 
telligent “experiments" to improve admi Mo- 
tive efficiency might be seen as jury-rigged . 
repairs to a tottering Anglo-Saxon stiurtwt; 
and the current buzz-phrase of “administratis 
kingship” sanitizes whait was stilj bafl'calft 
predatory if somewhat more syslemalic m* 
agement of the king’s prerogatives, So 
however, is the book inepfoachaUetbitiraj 
relief to find that the author has a fwbW. 
spots: she overlooks the political ' 
Importance of the English coinage; she 
trenchant criticism of the concept of* to?* 
demesne”; she has missed the re# slgni &*8 
of the collapse of the old communal mwjP 
for dealing with crime and their . 
by a bitterly resented system of;offi#l£ . 
secution; and she cherishes the antiqinlfdiBj 
tlon that castles “commanded" ttmtoq J 
that Lincoln “dominated the 
north”. But ihese j are carping 
splendid achievement. It is as if • 

years ago was a set of sailing dli^o“W* . 
prominent harbours has been repi a ™|. 
Admiralty chart with the depths 
sandbanks contoured, the 
and the topography of the hin.WM* _ • 

; Coincidentally thereappearaaft*^? 
Ralph Daw, who has done 
interest in Norman England - ^ 
living scholar. He isi.adept at maa n S^ ^ 
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how Ifoihhierit from Warren Hollister of the conquest so complete?" HiS.is 
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Niels Bohr: A centenary volume 

403 pp. Harvard University Press. £16.50. 

0674624157 

The paradox of Niels Bohr is that a man so 
indecisive in speech could command the re- 
spect of the sharpest minds and readiest wits 
among the disciples who came to Copenhagen 
to bring about, under his guidance, the great 
revolution in physics called quantum mecha- 
nics. As he wrestled with his thoughts, mutter- 
ing broken sentences in an almost inaudible 
lone, great men like Pauli and Lahdau, who 
delighted in destroying pretension, listened re- 
spectfully. And years later a new generation 
who would not normally have tolerated such an 
inept performance, noted their elders’ rever- 
ence and felt privileged to be in the presence of 
a legendary greatness. 

But they were scientists and understood the 
magic; not so Churchill. It is almost unbeliev- 
able that Cherwell, Anderson and Halifax 
could have imagined that he, of all people', 
would have listened patiently to a long-haired 


academic struggling to find the right words. 
Yet, being themselves persuaded by Bohr that 
the peace of the world would best be safe- 
guarded by letting Russia into the secret of the 
atom bomb before It was even tested, they 
wrecked the credibility of the idea by arranging 
a personal meeting. It was not just a failure, 
Bohr barely escaped being arrested as a traitor. 
Margaret Gowing, who tells this story, rightly 
does not over-dramatize the occasion or claim 
that the course of history would have been 
otherwise if the meeting had succeeded. As for 
Bohr, he continued to work for international 
agreement and in his writing achieved clarity 
and a persuasive eloquence, had there been 
any in authority whose minds were still open to 
persuasion. But the moment, if it ever existed, 
had passed. 

Bohr the public figure was a tragic misfit; the 
hero of this handsome and splendidly con- 
ceived centenary tribute, Niels Bohr, is the 
physicist-philosopher. Every scientist knows 
about the Bohr atom of 1913, the starting-point 
for modern atomic physics, whose use on 
monuments and in advertisements has made 
the little planetary system, usually distorted 
into an artistic travesty, the ubiquitous symbol 
of fundamental research. It has the merit of 


Finding the right questions 


Jorge Calado 

RUDOLF PEIERLS 

Bird of Passage: Recollections of a physicist 
350pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£ 1 . 20 . 
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For someone who would have Uked to have 
called his autobiography What Little I Remem- 
ber, Rudolf Peierls remembers a great deal. 
Born in a Berlin subufo in 1907, he was able to 
participate actively in the revolution which 
transformed physics during the miraculous de- 
cade of 1925-35, and later in the developments 
which led to the construction of the first atomic 
bomb. He is not the first- norwiilhebe the last 
-to tell the story of these momentous events 
but, to use the same frankness that Sir Rudolf 
. applies in his letters of recommendation of 
' former students, I. confess to a certain dis- 
appointment in foe outcome. Part of the prob- 
lem is that he has been blessed with a relatively 
uneventful and happy life, which no amount of 
travelling or mingling with famous friends and 
acquaintances, spiced here and there with a 
fonny joke, can make exciting. 

His life Is also inextricably linked to the ex- 
traordinary progress in physics in the last fifty 
ywre, in fields as far apart as solid state theory, 
{ l uan tum electrodynamics, particle theory, 
“qefear structure and the theory. of nuclear 
fractions, but Professor Peierls is surprisingly 
reticent about , the science. This may foe be- 
. he believes that "if you try to say $ome- 

[ hi dear and simple language it will not be 
j JJUuO correct, apd if you express the precise 
[• .wuthit will be complicated’’; more likely, he is 
avoiding repeating himself, for he is, 

I all, the successful author of two stimulat - 1 
; , p E books: The Laws of Nature (1955) dnd 
. Surprises in Theoretical Physics (1979). . - : 

; • "J * student, and later as a brilliant young 
.Physicist, Peierls always went after the best. 

beard Nemat and Planck in Berlin teaching, 
ternary physics (those vrere the days when 
we most senior professors chqse. fo give the 
. “troductory. coursM which attracted big audi- 
" • e nraptured by Sommerfeld’s peda- 

- ability in Munjch, followed Heisenberg 

• ; VP fo assistant td.Pauli in 

- fJi ■ (foganizing.fotohg other tasks,, Pauli’s 
. “foctifoof offprints). The pilgrimage did not 

... foefe. Althotigb Pauli fold Peifols, “I 
;. TOyPfo physics will Improve; I am. not very 
* J* ti foforith lt” , he w a s sufficiently impressed 
.. ^i rfoqfoinend him for 1 a Rockefeller ;feli 
;; look Peierls to fcomb 

'7.1E ? 1 ■ taught) and 7 then Cambridge 

' rv" Rutherford pontificated). 

- Wv dr- nbtV he was following, in • foe 
tlje physicist H a fo foeth®, ; 
:-■! ffom’ihis.Munlchfoay^' li : 

: U|S^ w ; feriglari4; foe bird of passage had 
l; ' m ^foTposf. Hd still moYedfrom'Cwfo 

j Mfoch^ster,' then on to Birptingham 


and finally to Oxford (not to mention his long 
stay in Los Alamos during the war), but these 
were the dampened oscillations of someone 
who was growing new roots. Peierls became a 
British citizen in 1940, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1955, and was awarded a knighthood 
in the New Year’s honours of 1968. 

To the general public Peierls is known as the 
co-author of the famous Frisch-Peierls 
memorandum (1940) in which, expanding on 
the idea of a critical mass, it was estimated that 
a weapon could be built using about a pound of 
pure uranium-235. They quickly added that 
since this bomb would probably ki|l a large 
number of civilians, "this may make it unsuit- 
able as a weapon for use by this country [Eng- 
land]”. However, soon afterwards Peierls was 
in charge of the British group working in Los 
Alamos on the “Manhattan District” project. 
This is described in one of the best chapters of 
the book. Farrell and others painted an almost 
sublime picture of the first test of the pluto- 
nium bomb in the Alamogordo desert.. Peierls 
impresses us with more mundane things: the 
sound of the explosion which took about two 
minutes to reach the observed and even then . 
"was not very impressive, perhhps like the 
sound of a rifle fired nearby”; or" the .weary 
scene of the drive back to Los Alamos, with the . 
heroes of the day looking worn but and de- 
pressed, half-asleep on the bus. 

Peierls is also very good with his vignettes of 
the major participants in the project. He de- 
scribes how 1 ingenious, cool Fenni measured 
the energy yield of the bomb by dropping a few 
pieces of paper into the blast wave, as it passed, 
and then watching the distance ifiey ware car- 
ried; and He remembers Oppenheimer as a 
man of definite tastes for whom Martinis had to 
be strong, coffee black and steak fore, Peierls 
was less perceptive jfooutlGnus Fuchs,' whom 
he befriended and housed in Binningham. apd 
then took to Lps Alamos as a trusted collabor- 
ator. The hews of FuChs’s arrest as a spyln'1950 
■ Came to hini' as a complete. shock. ' ; ; 

, : Peierls is one of the last great physicists who 
refused td specialize in a narrowifleldi hfe in- 
terests were always broad and catholic, To 
him, the truly creative job of the theoretician Is 
“to firtd the right question to ask of the laws, of 
- physics' V but be is aware that fois 'fo often 
hiore difficult than finding the answer", Np 
/ wbtjdfo Planck used to foy to any, student, who 
came up to him looking for a research topic! 
“My dear man, if I knew bf a problem, I would 
■ solve it myfolfl" It- was also this conundrum 

• that Oppenheimer had. in found when : fo fofod 

Wetry toexplaln tifl eadiOt6e^.”TbefoaIwonl 
most go fo taby Pdefo, wfio ' devised, a dfofiil 

• catCgbrization Of peopfe as , 'gblfeft’ f or ‘foMs- 
■■ • folajers" ■ Prdfessdt Peierls’ confesses that, he Is 

sB^»f»SS*a'S 

' ! definitely a tennis-player. - 


being representable, unlike its successor in the 
quantum mechanics of the 1920s. For while an 
enthusiast for the original atom model might 
have persuaded himself that such an object was 
really there, waiting to be seen under a power- 
ful enough microscope , there was never much 
doubt that the atom of Schroedingcr's theory is 
a mathematical construct and in no sense a true 
likeness. More than any other, Bohr realized 
from the start - indeed he seems to have felt the 
same way all his life , even as a student- that “It 
is wrong to think that the task of physics is to 
find out how nature is. Physics concerns what 
we can say about nature.” And his agonized- 
inarticulacy mirrors the difficulty of shedding 
the language of appearances to find something 
worth saying on the subject. Hie successes of 
modem theoretical physics have given us a 
technique for correlating observed phenomena 
with extraordinary precision, but have told us 
little, if anything, about the nature of things in 
themselves. It is one of Bohr's achievements to 
have led us away from the tempting delusion 
that we understand, while helping us find the 
means to describe. 

In the search he came to attach central im- 
portance to the idea he called Complementar- 
ity. In physics it is a fairly straightforward 
expression of the distinction between the 
processes observed and the model wlikh 
mathematics analyses. An electron Is nn Indi- 
visible entity - give It the choice between two 
paths and it will sometimes take one, some- 
times the other; never will half an electron 
appear simultaneously at the end of both. But 
in analysing the experiment by quantum 
mechanics the rule is to represent the electron 
by a wavelike disturbance that divides without 
difficulty to travel along both paths, like an 
ocean wave passing along both sides of a 
harbour mole. No experiment, however, 
allows one to observe the wave as a thing in 
itself - it is only an aid towards calculating the 
relative probabilities that an electron will turn 
up at various points. The particle and the wave 
are complementary descriptions, neither com- 


plete in itself and never to be used at the same 
time, but alternately, in making a prediction of 
the observable outcomes of a given initial slate 
of affairs. This is a corner-stone of what is now 
known as the Copenhagen interpretation - a 
powerful influence on physics, whatever wor- 
ries it brings to the philosopher of science; for 
it seems never to have been quite precisely 
formulated, a characteristic Bohr conception, 
in fact. 

Several of the articles comment on Bohr’s 
increasing reliance in later life on com- 
plementarity as a descriptive model applying to 
many diverse problems. Undoubtedly the con- 
cept helped him develop his own ideas, but 
nothing that is written here convinces me that it 
is one that can safely be borrowed. Everyone 
uses analogies from what has become familiar 
in his life and work in order to grope his way 
through obscurities, and complementarity was 
Bohr's favourite. In translating it from the 
world of physics he made of it a private ritual, 
hardly necessary for stating the conclusion of 
the argument which others could have reached 
(and often did) in their own way. Bohr's con- 
tribution to general philosophy, which was 
much loss valuable than his physics, Ues in the 
authority which carried his intuitions into the 
minds of others, not in any communicable 
method. When all else is forgotten, his mem- 
ory will live as an inspiring and greatly loved 
physicist and philosopher of physics, the spir- 
itual father of a generation of genius. This 
book will help those to whom he is only a name 
see why he deserves to be so r emembered. 

Living Comets by Fred Hoyle and Chandra 
Wickramasinghe (133pp. Unvcrsity College 
Cardiff Press. £7.95. 0 906649 79 0) has 
recently been published. The authors main- 
tain, in a detailed argument that comets are of 
organic composition (rather than inorganic 
“snowballs”), and that they may transport 
micro-organisms to earth from outer-space. 
They conclude that the question “goes beyond 
astronomy and biology .... The issue is 
cultural”. 
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P. D. James 

TOM TULLETT 

Clues lo Murder: Forensic murder 
investigations of Professor J. M. Cameron 
227pp. Bodley Head. £12.95. 

0370308522 

Tom Tullett has written a straightforward 
account of some of the most interesting cases of 
Professor J. M. Cameron of the London Hos- 
pital, one of the world's foremost forensic 
pathologists. Tullett is well qualified for his 
task. He was formerly the chief of the Daily 
Mail Crime Bureau and has an intimate know- 
ledge of those two fraternities: the law and the 
underworld. His account is not without the 
occasional journalistic clich 6 and the chapter 
headings read like headlines, but he tells his 
stoiy with a scrupulous regard for the facts and 
without attempting to dramatize or embroider 
narratives which, unadorned, are already suffi- 
ciently horrific. 

The cases selected are, asmight be expected, 
those in which the work of the forensic patho- 
logist and the forensic scientists was of particu- 
lar importance either to the detection of the 
criminal or to his subsequent conviction. The 
science is, on the whole, more interesting than 
the villains. The book is a sad recital of human 
.evil os well as human ingenuity in its detection ; 
men whose business is contract killing, who put 
down a human being as casually as they might 
an unwanted and dangerous dog, the wife who 
poisoned her husband with weed-killer in his 
steak-and-kidney pie because, as she said in 
her subsequent statement, she “had no inten- 
tion of going on with the marriage". These 
modem murderers, when not pathetic, are a 
violent, callous, stupid and rather uninterest- 
ing bunch whose crimes, with a few exceptions, 
have none of the psychological or sociological 
interest of the more famous Victorian or 
Edwardian murders, with their contrast be- 
tween the respectability and social pretensions 
of their cluttered drawing-rooms and the vio- 
lent eruption of murder. But perhaps, in this 
age of the common man, we are inclined to 
view even murder with a partial and nostalgic 
eyq. And it is certain that many of these older 
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rent and Ypee^iior ‘ conclusion had Professor 
Cameron been present, a careful, skilled, 
patient and thorough diagnostician of death. 

One interesting aspect of the cases is the 
singular operation of chance in murder as Ip 
other areas of human life. One bizarre example 
is the chapter on. the “TeddyBear Murders", 
Where the leader of a gang of thieve?, after a 
Spectacular armed robbery, netting more than 
£500,000, |eft hi 9 car-keys in Jtae public lava- 
tory at Hertford where the gang had changed 
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out of their overalls into the uniforms of a 
security delivery firm. Seldom if ever can the 
common misfortune of forgetting the car-keys 
have had such dramatic and, for the loser, 
disastrous consequences. The finding of the 
keys led not only to the solving of the robbery 
but to the detection of six callous and brutal 
gang murders. And here, too, chance operated 
on a smaller but more tragic scale. Terry Brett, 
the ten-year-old son of one of the victims, 
jumped into the car just for the ride when his 
father was being lured away to his death and 
was shot with him. The murderers gave him a 
teddy bear to hold before putting the gun to his 
head, but it would be naive to suppose that 
they were motivated by anything as human as 
pity. 

One of Professor Cameron’s particular in- 
terests is in battered babies or, as it is more 
euphemistically described, non-accidental in- 
jury to children, and Tullett includes a chapter 


on the Maria Colwell case. This, like some of 
the other cases covered , suffers from the neces- 
sary constraints of brevity in a comprehensive 
book of this kind and it would be unrealistic to 
expect that the complexities of this difficult 
subject, or even of this particular case, could 
be adequately discussed in one short chapter. 
But to take more than a page in a five-page 
account in simply detailing the child's bruises, 
although a powerful stimulus to outrage, does 
look like page-filling. What are particularly 
depressing are the two short paragraphs taken 
from the report of the enquiry into Maria's 
death, containing criticisms which have be- 
come all too familiar through subsequent en- 
quiries into similar tragedies and which show 
only too clearly how slow we are to learn from 
our mistakes. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book, and the one with by far the most fascinat- 
ing defendant (one hesitates dow to write 



A detail from “ TheAgnew Clinic" by Thomas Eaklns, 1889, reproduced from David M. Lubln’s Act of 
Portrayal (189pp. Yale University Press . £20. 030003213 7), to be reviewed in a future Issue of the TLS. 


•murderess ) is the account taken km* 
address given by Dr Cameron to the Med- 
Legal Society in April 1984 on the Au*Z 
“Dingo Baby” case, particularly In ihellT! 
the reported recent finding of the babyW 
sing matinde jacket which the mother daimed 
that her child had been wearing at the time bn 
which the prosecution discounted. It j s too 
early to say whether this new evidence vfllte 
sufficient convincingly to overturn the nil it 
verdict, although Mrs Chamberlain has no, 
been freed from prison and will not be returned 
there whatever the result of the impendk 
inquiry. But it does seem remarkable rt»t£ 
prosecution's burden of proof was satisfied im 
case where there was no body, no weapon, aid 
no apparent motive. If a wild dog did, indeed, 
take and kill the baby as the mother haselwn 
maintained, there are still a number of qui 
tions unanswered and the case is likely to re- 
main one of the most fascinating and myste- 
rious in Australian legal history and oaewfafak 
will provide a salutary reminder that era 
scientific experts are fallible; " 

AH forensic pathologists have a formidable 
case-load; Professor Cameron performs over 
1,300 autopsies a year in addition to his i# 
versify teaching, lecturing to detective-tralnkf 
courses and acting as expert adviser bpii *( 
home and overseas. The job itself requires ii 
equally formidable combination of talents; Be 
meticulous skill of a good morbid anatoout, 
the ability to work effectively with the police, 
and the physical resilience to accept loiigjd 
uncertain hours and to work in the field oodet 
conditions which can be uncomfortable, u- 
pleasant or even hazardous, In addition, ibe 
forensic pathologist must perform weD in the 
witness-box under cross-examination, a plw 
where even the best scientific work can be 
undone. Tom Tullett, in his Introdudki, 
provides a summary of Professor Camera's 
careeT but this book is necessarily more wo- 
cemed with the job than with the man. Perhaps 
when Professor Cameron finally puts down hi 
scalpel he will give us an autobiography. ' 


Roy forter ; y - : / 

THOMAS ROGERS FORBES . 

. SwgfeouatihfrBalley: English forensic , 
medicine to 1878 
255pp. Yale University Preas. '£20. 

. 0300033389 • ■ 

For Conan Doyle around the turn of this cen- 
tury, |t was Dr Watson who was blind to the 
clues a corpse offered of whodunnit, and 
Holmes who knew his pathological anatomy J 
. In making this little joke against himself, Dr 
Doyle was probably being a bit harden his 
. profession,; For. while it might strike; us now, 

■ how little late' Victorian forensic .miedidne 
. could . help perplexed . detectives, judges and 
; juries in thfi days before thd advent of finger- 
. -printing, blood-groups and foolproof toxi- 
cology, forensic ' specialists were growing 
rather pleased with tbeir own achievements. 

. - Indeed, as Thomas Rogers Forbes implies in 
... his endlessly fascinating account of the early 
days of doctors in the witness-box, one of the 
; new entertainments of Victorian London lay in ■ 
the c^urtrcwm d^a:,h<^;;woUld the expert 


for poisons; butwheri they testified that Cook’s book of legal medicine was written in EngB*. 
symptoms corresponded to no known disease, until the close of the eighteenth century; & 
it took the jury just over an hour to. allow subject wasn’t taught at British univeiritta* 
themselves to be pcrsuadgdby the forensic the careers of Andrew Duncan andRobert 
'voice; Pqlmer was harigeo* > ^ i ^ Christison in early nineteenth century Bin- 

But for a long time the. forensic wftnss$£ar- burgh, and it had a poor start in EnglWi nnhj* 

ried small Weight in court, which was hardly'^ 4 jries - John Gordon Smith, the first profeW* 
surprising. The standards of post-mortems left afUniversity College (1829), died in a pauper 

much to be desired . “Opening a body" , Profes- prison ufet .four years after his sppointmei. 


sor Forbes tartly observes, all too often meant 
just that and no more, and blood samples were 
dispatched for toxicological analysis with no 
indication from which part of the corpse they 
came. ' Worse still, experts commonly dis? 
agreed with each other in court, or simply lost 
all sense of propriety.' Cross-examined in a 
marriage annulment case as to the wife’s san- 
ity, the psychiatrist John. Haslam retorted; “I state and the legal profession together mi- 
never saw any human being, who was of sbund that medical expertise was. needed, 

inind?, adding, gratuitously, that he presumed offibe of coroner^ Until the close, of the dg 

“the Deity, is. of sound mind”, on th? basis of eenth century, mad-doctors Were rarely 
“my own reflections . .. y and from repeated in to judge the sanity of defendants (tow* • 
conversations- With : the ' best divines”. Thus ' believed this fell within lay. competence), « . 
public scepticism - remained 'strong, which was when psychiatrists eventually, made their If* 

Just as tyellj as the doctors wefe frequently : sehce felt in the nineteenth century, their W* 
dangerously wrong. rUntil - WeU , into the mopy bften proved - as jt does today-- , 
nineteenth century; forensic textbdoks Vefe \ productive. In any case, the restrictions pteef , 
still teaching that, a; woman vvho prayed to be upon access to cadavers gravely ^iuderad.:uB_ 
pregnant could,not Irnye been raped; ! . , development of pathology In Brft^.^^ 

Indeed, as Forbeq a survey, of Old Bailey The history of forensic medicine In this cWj 

triWs ^mTudof times onwards shows,' medi- , *• try i has been, grossly neglected. As 


prison j^t-^pur years after his Appointa*^,. 
Meanwhile, hdyances in the subject typkw- 
came from abroad The great reieardrt « 
John Hunter on gunshot wounds had few#* 
Cessors, and It was the work of the Prtohata 
Fod6r6 and Orfila that finally cracked Ik 
poisoners. ... /.. : 

The feet is that in Britain, dckrtorawereiij*- 
no incentive to become forensic expWSiT* 
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Leisurely older man 


Neil Berry 

JOHN WAIN 

DeirShadows:. Portraits from memory 
186 pp. John Murray. £10.95. 

071954284 7 


John Wain’s publisher once put out a state- 
ment Informing the world that John Wain was 
wjan angry young man. With Lucky Jim and 
Jimmy Porter, Charles Lumley, the disaffected 
bero of Wain’s first novel Hurry on Down 
( 1953 ), had blurred into the composite British 
1950s rebel, and so had Wain himself. The 
Mtfaor had reason to feel deprived of his 
identity. He was In fact, for all his reputation as 
to iconoclast, a traditional literary moralist in 
tte making - as it happens, a gruff, not to say 
insdble, one. In The Angry Decade , his re- 
ceotly re-issued study of the period, the late 
Kenneth AUsop accurately dubbed the young 
John Wain a “trainee Priestley”. 

Didacticism, together with an unfashionable 
main of stoic moralizing, has remained a 
htute of Wain's fiction and criticism. But 
though he never wastes a chance to denounce 
cars and juke-boxes, he has become less stri- 
deittand touchy over the years. Dear Shadows, 
hk latest book, a slim volume of reminisc- 
ences, is mostly free from the breast-beating of 
Spri&toly Running, the substantial instalment 
(Autobiography taking his life up to the age of 
thirty-five , that he published in 1962. There 
Vain expatiated on his brutal childhood in 
Stoke-on-Trent, on his days at Oxford as 8 
devotee of C. S. Lewis and on how, latterly, he 
bd embraced the noble calling of authorship. 


It would be an odd reader who felt no tempta- 
tion to regard the book as an essay in ego- 
mania. In the present volume, the title of which 
he takes from Yeats’s elegy “In Memory of Eva 
Gore-Booth and Con Markiewicz”, Wain 
writes about himself incidentally. Comprising 
nine pen-portraits of people, famous or other- 
wise, who have been important to him but who 
are now dead, this is a comparatively modest 
and restrained piece of writing. 

The chapters vary in size and quality. Some 
suffer from an excess of piety. Those on Nevill 
Coghill and on Wain's father, for example, 
belong to a style of moral portraiture - the 
exemplary character sketch or panegyric - 
which reads awkwardly in the late twentieth 
century. Others seem- to this reviewer at least 
- to be of limited public interest. At the centre 
of Dear Shadows , however, is a lengthy re- 
miniscence of Marshall McLuhan which alone 
is almost good enough to justify the book. 
Wain writes memorably about this eccentric 
Canadian Catholic whom he knew as a literary 
academic some years before McLuhan’s books 
on media turned him into one of the 1960s' 
most talked-about gurus. The author of the 
Gutenberg Galaxy is glimpsed in a series of 
vivid snapshots: sitting on a bar-stool stifling 
his dyspepsia while in full verbal flow; beating 
the back of bis neck with a strange implement 
to stimulate his cerebral cortex; briefly divert- 
ing his manic mental energy into playing with 
his children; overwhelming his audience with 
oracular pronouncements (“Incidentally, 
John, it’s no accident that after 1850 English 
prose becomes a p.a. system”). 

The book’s other big section might have 
benefited from some of the humorous touches 
which enliven the McLuhan portrait. In it 


Wain ramblingly recalls the American journal- 
ist Harvey Breit, the jazz musician Bill Cole- 
man, and Robert Lowell and Elizabeth Hard- 
wick who once, after a convivial evening, in- 
vited Wain to join them in bed. The piece 
conveys, if nothing else, the Intoxicating effect 
that American abundance and vitality could 
have on an Englishman with the memory of 
austerity fresh in his mind. But its digressive- 
ness strains the reader’s patience (“Ati the time 
we have left Harvey Breit waiting in the wings 
while we circled off . . .”). Careful construc- 
tion is not among the virtues of Dear Shadows. 
The final chapter, ostensibly concerned with 
Richard Burton, says as much about Nevill 
Coghill and his embattled position as a cham- 
pion of student drama in wartime Oxford - 
ground already covered at the beginning of the 


book. 

Self-indulgence has been a weakness of this 
sincere and, at best, stimulating writer. So, 
too, has emotional hyperbole. Though Dear 
Shadows contains nothing so extravagant as 
the claim in Sprightly Running that his child- 
hood taught him the nature of modern totali- 
tarianism, Wain can still resort to the wild and 
gratuitous comparison - as when he likens the 
distress caused him by the breakdown of his 
fust marriage to the madness of John Clare. 
This is a book which looks back to a time when 
leisurely anecdotal writing, punctuated by 
moralizing and displays of authorial sensibility, 
still enjoyed a captive readership. But John 
Wain is not alone among his angry contempor- 
aries in having proved rather more of a tradi- 
tionalist than he first appeared. 


Ail evacuee returns 


Janet Morgan 

A.C.BAILEY 1 
m*nd, Pint and Last 
212pp. Faber. £12.50. 
6571135870 


Here they are, looking out from the cover, in a a 
pey and white photograph taken in the mid- r 
w Two women, orib with long hair rolled c 
her face, in a page-boy haircut; the t 
•tor looking fether like the young Princess e 
Efeabetli,. in a square-shouldered, round t 
wjlared blouse, with puffed sleeves down to t 
hff elbows: The older women hay? drooping \ 
^gans and flat, ribboned hats; their shoes ; c 
Placed or Have wedges of heel with a dent at £ 
tae instep: were those " Joyce” heels? Those c 
,*m smite show gappy, irregular teeth, £ 

Is one child; a skinny boy Of ten or , 
j*veo , in /short trousers. (well, short enough to 
ipace before his knee socks begin) and a , 
^el shirt “pulled on over one's head”, he j 
>1 so prickly that at last he understands j 
n tati r shirt 1 ^ ' when he finds it to < 
the Inquisition and Various Martyrs . i 
socks stay up vvith elastic gar- < 
trousers', rather baggy, are held by'a i 
a snake-shaped clasp. This must be ] 
Bailey* or, -as he; is pow called, A. C. 
kfek In Engl and from Ohio* a veteran 
evacuee. ; He; looks; polite and intiir- 
^toi lterej Vrtth his cbmpatriots. he qiueues • 
Md iNtid °b • There is something 
this picture. The people are too 
in the face for England in 1944 and this 
“S most disorderly sort of queue.. Over the 
; .Ihe. back: coyer ft ^ays: Boiicherie . > 

I cannot be A- C. Bailey; this is •’ 

l AruiXdit. • : 

I p 2 ?baps we,are iiot meant to notice. Maybe 
thought, fye wbuld assume ' 
rrase- -**■* sojd alohg! with snbek, pow* 
SouthAfricari Barrpcpiita”, as ■ / 
fttfnistri' of Food , They have . ; 
bfo likely , andthis is 4 pity, for 
\ the trails for which Bailey : 
shhrpeped By foiiryears' al^-; . ; 
SVofldiThose first perceptions 1 : 
£ pgrtbf this book, an account 1 7 
iiiig aiitj' atiolescenpe In' Erig- , - 
l?|jt(ahjl95fls ancj of hWrime • i 
rfo.'St acting uhiversity. • J '. V 
t;Snte‘r^tijtg,ftt Ihe beginnjng f ;. 


England then and now, or between the Amer- 
ican childhood he has left behind and the Eng- 
lish one that reasserts itself. He notices afresh 
the brown photographs of castles and Seaside 
above the luggage-racks in the train which 
brings . him back to Portsmouth, to 
“Edenholme", a different sort of Eden from 
630 Runnymede Drive. Here the proportions 
are reversed; the house Is compact and inti- 
mate, the garden huge. Like every English- 
man, his father has a shed, where he insists the 
tin-opener should be kept. His son observes 
again how the English put their dressing-tables 
against the window, blocking the light; he sees 
the Shippam’s paste jars, with their user- 
unfriendly fastening, and the hopeless object 
called an electric fire. Ho notices nuances of 
appearance and behaviour, rediscovers class 
differences and oddities of speech (though the 
effect is rather spoilt by vacillation befyreen 

American and English spelling). 

It is a memoir that, like its predecessor, 
America, Lost and Found, should be read by 
people bom after the war for whom the late 
1940a and 1950s are neither, history nor 
digested experience. Here’s broad-rationing 
and Shivering with Shinwell; firit intihiatiofts , 
of sexual pleasure, experienced by children 
unenlightened by television pr schoolteachers; 
National Service and Empire before the winds 
of change; and England with at least twelve 
types • 9 f home-made ; bicycle and • fourteen 
makes of car. The national anthem is pfeyid at 
. the cinema and people atand. This bodk of 
Bailey’s is less tidy than its companion volume 
- it contains occasional tedious passages about 
local topography and : racing iri Portsmouth 
Creek - but adolescence is a shapeless, 'self- 
, conscious time, so this looseness doesn't -jar’. 
The army brings Bailey, and the book. both 
discipline and aimlessneSs. Tle i a scot a 4Ub- 
alteto to Nigeria and the book ends as he re* 
'■ turns ftiom the Gpld Coast, wllh^ he .tejla 1 usj 
“the. feeuse of a period comlqgfo; a clplfe [tbhtj 
coexisted with the blurting onrush of the pre- 
■ sent”.’ He recognizes' that j afteraU. life, is not a 
series of episodes clearly mefreA qffj fepsti 
: months ih-Afrlca were ^ shapad by what he was 


senes ui opjowuoa — J . ■ 

months IhAfrica were shaped by what he was 
already and wUl affect what heis t? heCpme. Hi 
that light, too; he ndvr sees fee earlier, hornet 
coming with which this book began; odf hero s 
rebatriatidri was neither the ^t^rfof a dlffefept 
life nor (he resump^n of ^Old 
Tonv B alley’s return ’ to England/ his first 
home* to present him withWafKecQnd ^ouutry 


The well-dreamed man 

And in my dream I woke from the one I was having, 
a dream which was nothing more than mere, 
began to walk up that S-bcnd gravel track 
which 1 first pictured some eight yenrs ago, 
lay down in thick sweet grass like a boy In a painting 
with my straw hat over my face 

and began to enter the dream which includes ati dreams, 

which proves at once particoloured and spacious 

with a grainy feel to it like old floorboards 

but gets confused with a black-and-white film I saw once 

or think I saw but maybe only dreamed of, 

so vivid its memory traces prove tonight 

while belated cars groan fast along Brunswick Street 

jess than a block away 

with hearts in their mouths 

as though they had something big to offer knowledge. 
CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 

Religious Studies from Cornell 

LUCIFER H 
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QORY L. Freeze. This annotated trtrisla.Hon of aidlMldent a - . , tt 
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Lorna Sage 

It was at Stationers' Hall, appropriately 
enough, that an international conference con- 
vened on April 17 and 18 to celebrate the 
centenary of the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works - 
copyright, for short - and to speculate beadily 
about future developments. The occasion was 
organized by the Intellectual Property Law 
Unit of Queen Mary College, University of 
London, and the British Literary and Artistic 
Copyright Association, who got in first in a 
year that will see a whole series of such celebra- 
tory . and embattled gatherings throughout 
Europe, east and west, including a special 
number of the TLS on Cultural Property, in 
July, and an “official" International Pub- 
lishers’ Association do in Berne, where it all 
began, in September. Embattled, of course, in 
the face of the new technologies which have 
made Copyright more literally that than any- 
one used to imagine, and which threatens to 
beam people’s brain-children round the planet 
with the case of the Starship Enterprise. What 
price now the droit de patentin ' ? Especially 
when developing countries - who were often 
not original or voluntary signatories, but, as 
ex-colonial possessions, inherited their mem- 
bership - need to acquire copyright materials 
more simply and more cheaply than current 
agreements allow. 

The notion of the author’s rights, which took 
so long to establish, may perhaps have a 
limited life outside the print culture. One neat 
historical irony that several conference speak- 
ers referred to was the way, in Berne in 1986, a 
small, harmless-looking clause was inserted (to 
please the Swiss) which exempted mechanical 
musical instruments from copyright law - a 
very good example of the cunning of the Future 
hiding in a musical box. (But then, as someone 
else again noted, photocopying seems to have 
been invented ns a means of facilitating the 
obtaining of patents.) On the whole, though. 


most participants agreed that the survival 
power of the Berne Union has been not uncon- 
nected with its taking one thing at a time, and 
its compromises. Sam Ricketson (Senior Fel- 
low of Queen Mary College) produced a lucid 
history of the Union and its hybrid ancestry; in 
English law the “Act of Anne" (1709) that put 
an end to the Stationers’ printing and pub- 
lishing monopoly; in France the revolutionary 
laws of the 1790s which made copyright one of 
the rights of man. And at the conference itself 
Denis de Freitas and Dr Gyorgy Boytha each 
laid claim to special intimacy with the spirit of 
Berne on behalf, respectively, of free market 
economies and Comecon (the author’s work as 
private property, like his house and garden, 
versus the author’s work as, well, work, crea- 
tive labour). 

The one incontrovertible thing about Berne 
though, is that it was and remains Eurocentric. 
Professor George Koumantos from Athens 
(president of L'associaUon litldraire et artisti- 
que Internationale. ALAI) pointed out in most 
uncelebratory fashion that since the last war 
most of the significant “expansions" of the 
Convention have conspired against the author, 
whether they’ve been introduced because of 
legitimate demands from developing coun- 
tries, or to cope with the new technologies 
which makes the collection of royalties logistl- 
cally difficult (to say the least). Either way, he 
argued, authors are threatened with a creeping 
change which may alter the nature of copyright 
“from an exclusive right to a claim for some 
equitable remuneration”. He was sceptical, 
too, of the value of expanding the mem- 
bership, a most topical issue, since among the 
countries currently not signatories is the Un- 
ited States which, it is Felt, may now at last join 
- for the not altogether elevated reason that 
since its withdrawal from Unesco it has lost its 
guiding influence over the (altogether more 
watered-down) Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion of 1952. 

In fact, the history of the United States’ 
non-membership might be seen to encapsulate 
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edited by Sondra J. Stang 
foreword by Graham Greene 
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the conflicting pressures on copyright. During 
the nineteenth century (according to Hamish 
R. Sanderson, of Queen Mary College) the 
United States engaged in “state-sanctions of 
literary piracy of foreign works", raising the 
wrath (famously) of Dickens, and to the 
accompaniment of protests from American au- 
thors that they faced unfair competition from 
much cheaper (because stolen) works from 
Europe. The argument for piracy (para- 
phrased by Trollope) went like this: 

That American readers are the gainers- that as they 
can get for nothing the use of certain property, they 
would be cutting their own throats were they to pass 
a law debarring themselves from the power of such 
appropriation. 

It was, he added, the “bookselling leviathans" 
who really gained. The legal situation in the 
United States has changed radically during this 
century (hence the real possibility that it may 
sign up), but in a sense history is being re- 
peated in the developing world. Hie objectives 
of the unfortunately-named Unesco agency 
charged with these things (WIPO - World In- 
tellectual Property Organization) spell it out: 
“to assist developing countries to increase the 
creation of literary and artistic works by their 
own nationals and thereby to maintain their 
national culture”; and at the same time “to 
improve the conditions of the acquisition of the 
right ... to enjoy the literary and artistic 
works in which copyright is owned by fore- 
igners . . The tension between these aims, 
multiplied enormously by the opportunities for 
copying and piracy opened up everywhere by 
the new technologies, was perhaps the real 
theme of the London conference. The Berne 
convention is still the strongest multi-lateral 
treaty on copyright, and a kind of bulwark 
against the proliferating pressures which 
threaten both creators and consumers (we are 
all “developing", or should be). So there's 
cause for cautious celebration, after all. 

★ * ★ 

It looks as though the late twentieth century 
may see a return to eighteenth-century styles of 
publishing when booksellers (those ubiquitous 
stationers) were publishers too. flymans’ new- 
ly announced awards scheme might suggest so 
- the prizes (£500 to each winner, plus a £1 ,000 
advance for the winning novel, and £500 adv- 
ances in the other categories for poems, short 
stories, pop lyrics and a children’s book) do 
involve guaranteed: “conventional” publica- 
tion where appropriate, but the rights will be- 
long to “Ryijnari New Writers 1986 Awards”. 
What is distinctive about this scheme is that 
you pay £25 to enter, and get an “individual 
written critique” in 200 words from “a profes- 
sional publisher's reader” regardless of 
whether your work ever falls under the eyes of 
the distinguished and very busy ' judges, who 
include Auberon Waugh, Geoffrey Wheat- 
croft, John P6el and Gavin Ewart. John 
Vaughan j one of the public relations persons 
who put the package together, expects be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,500 entries, despite the fee, 
of which. (he points out) £5 covers administra- 
tion, and £20 the exact cost of the readers. This 
last figure provides food .for thought: literary 
, prizes are. multiplying on every side, but where 
.. (as Gore Vidal likes to. ask) are the prizes for 
readers ' ? Mr Vaughan ■; says readers afe in 
plentiful supply - he’s Already lined up fifty- ■’ 
odd “professionals” (fjctioh is foe difficulty t . 

FIFTY YEARS O N 

' 77m TLS of April 25 i 1936, dirtied a review of , 

, ; Edith WhartOfi’sThe World Over, from. which 
these extracts are taken : ... . . 

What a: pleasure it is to: observe Wsferyof a 
• craft i Mrs Wjwrtori liariied her Craft in the 
days When mastery ,'wai ^atillgenertliy apprecir ; 
i flted, and ndw r an urisuppressed purvivor qf a ' 
v tradition : temporarily, obscured . she Continues 
: : by her example to xhcfiv to i^aw. world what 
. east, finish and lightness frieati| in fiction. Herq 
are advert short fitories. nOne of them, for Mrs; 
:;Wftar^ even- 


pop lyrics and poems no problem). “The t»ik 
of the matter is”, said he, “that there are a Urn 
number of ladies - such as yourself, I W0I u 
imagine - prepared to give a very good critic 
at £20 for 200 words.” " quc 

And alas, in a sense Mr Vaughan musth. 
nght- Reflecting on the experience of havi» 
been one of the judges of this year’s SincS 
prize for an unpublished novel (£5,000 to the 
winner, plus an advance of not less than £2,000 
from the publishers, Heinemann), I find ii 
works out uncomfortably close to his shanta 
figure. The incentive for the reader is, of 
course, the hope of finding a very good novel 
which has fallen through the publishers’ net-* 
hope splendidly vindicated this year by the 
Sinclair winner, Coming to Birth by Marjorie 
Oludhe Macgoye, who has never published b 
this country, though she has in Kenya where 
she has lived and worked since 1954. Comint * 
Birth is a meticulous, compulsive bookaboult 
Kenyan women living through Independent, 
that exactly fulfils Sir Clive Sinclair's brief fora 
novel “which is not only of literary merit, butof 
social or political significance". Mrs Oludbe 
Macgoye wouldn’t have won a Ryman award 
though -not (God forbid) because of "polilkal 
or social significance”, but because she's not 
resident in the United Kingdom or Eire, be- 
cause she's published a novel before, and 
(probably) because she’s fifty-eight yeanoH 
(“new” talent equals youth for Ryman). Ap- 
plication forms are available from Rymu 
shops, or the Ryman New Writers Award, PO 
Box 38, London SW3 3NL; closing dale lx 
actual entries August 31, winners announced 
October 1986. Entrants also have the chaocelo 
win a word processor. 

★ ★ * . 

What bi-monthly magazine boasts a reodet 
profile showing that 91 per cent of subscribers 
attended college, 89 per cent entertain al km 
once a month, 54.1 per cent own two or mote 1 
cars, and 29.8 per cept bought a painting w 
drawing in the last six months? Answer: FMR 
(America), launched for the first time in the 
United Kingdom this month at£ 7 .an issue,To 
quote (why not?) the American Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

FMR may just send us on a more advenlurow ace- 
tic voyage than any package tour we havryeJlow- 
FMR is beautiful to look at and luxurtoui to taw 
It is heavy and shiny, with lots of blade snd 1 goa** 
jewel-like colour exquisitely printed op 7>poaaa 
matte-coated paper .... 

FMR, first published in Italy in '• W 1 ? 
personal creation of Frapco Maria Ricd 
lisher and designer who once confessed to 

filers from The. Sunday Times MagaiiM ^ 

gance is the only natural resource we Itaw» 
have”. One should add , however , his own • 

for vfoat he calls “nuance V the W ^ 
has, forinstance, a leisurely study of the*#* 
bugs in art (text - “A Fly in th* Pl P°fT ^ ; 
Andrd Chaste!). An editorial notes W* 
touch of malice) that “todayi.even moie 
during the height of the British Bmpire, 1 
never sets on the lands that.speak, ..JJJj-- 

writp the English language". Indeed, 
plays not a little reluctance to expand: tw. 
llan April edition goes out pf its way torea^ 
readers that they are still part of an m- v» 
tainly, British readers, when yon 
are npt likely tp do mOch to enhance qw 
gant profile,.; .: . ...... •! 
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pl^xes and cravings, she once more exhibits the' 
' as the .treatment of aAituafloni-A . 




finds himSelf dce^ly involyed in pro* 


vidirig for a 1 growing host of her i . 

unstable relations: the Wife of. a ^lebwe 0 ^ 
nomist, having her hair waved on the ■ 
elopement with a dashing young 
while' believes that she is .a £ a y. ^Jj 

business tnanconvalesclngin u^,: 

in love wifh a ^oman jwho tums°ptfP^, 
bten the riqtoribus heroine pfa maroqc - 
; two middle-aged: American qLl, 

, /.the terrace of a restoahf oveflootongWg.- 
disctiss .tKeir da'ughters qnd ; 

• ;dvwi ybiitbiri Rome i » Son 1 ® ^5LtkDB> ; 

that swries; about ^e' wealthy, and 
v^ticSrt^'bF jihe United States are dP WL ; i; 
■ “ferestiiigJ 1 tfieh/thls is npt. a book-^y^^ 
-• ; Others in ay. sayt bat these ii 

;bonestompared yrithtbevdt^»U«^^- 
:,s^aqd-?p |( their; favourite .wrig 
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The Audit of War' 

bj -Correlli Barnett (Letters, April 11) is 
roing. I did not find the “basic standpoint" of 
the Audit of War distasteful. I found his argu- 
ntenls incomplete and one-sided. 

Mr Barnett says I was unfair to ask what kind 
of decline he was writing about - decline of 
British power, industrial decline, or economic 
decline - when he had stated in his preface that 
the purpose of his book was to “uncover the 
caoses of Britain's protracted decline as an 
iodustrial country since the Second World 
W*r". But his book is subtitled “The illusion 
and reality of Britain as a great nation”; and 
Mien he writes (also in his preface) that “in- 
dmtrial strength supplies the fundamental fac- 
tor ... in a nation’s power and its material 
well-being alike” it seems clear that he thinks 
dial in talking about Britain's industrial decline 
he h drawing attention to the “fundamental 
factor" in the other declines as well. He could 
hardly think his thesis important if he did not 
think he was doing this; since on its own the 
(act that the British were and are less efficient 
than the Germans in doing some things is 
neither here nor there. My object in asking the 
question was to point out that the linkages 
between the various “declines” cannot be 
assumed: they have to be argued. Why does 
Barnett think that efficiency in producing “in- 
dustrial" goods and services is more “fun- 
damental” to economic well-being than effi- 
ciency in producing other kinds? What does he 
think the link is between Britain's failure to 
establish itself os a “world leader in advanced 
technologies” and the relative decline of its per 
capita GNP? Or: why does he think morality or 
reputation less “fundamental” than “industrial 
strength" as a power resource? Anyway, what 
don he mean by “power”, “industrial 
' strength", “material well-being", "great na- 
tion", “world leader”? It is disappointing to 
read a book today which treats the definitions 
of, ud links between, these terms as s6 un- 
problematic as to need no discussing. 

Barnett says that I “cop fl ate” the arguments 
of Ms previous book The Collapse of British 
Power with those of The Audit of War. In fact 
be uses the same explanatory scheme in both 
boob, which is another reason for supposing 
that he thinks he is writing about the same 
subject, of set of subjects. According to Bar- 
' ■ sett the basic cause.of British failure lies in the 
; ootsllring and. amateur character of the Brit- 
sh Establishment. As he says (pp 11-12) , “the 
j *»me Idnd of people, Indeed in some cases the 
•Rry same people” whose “moralizing inter- 
^Mtionalism" had brought Britain to such des- 
potic strait* by 1940 (when his previous book 
fMl) spearheaded ,the New Jerusalem move- 
which brought about Britain's industrial 
dtttipe.after 1945, He never seems to realize 
*h^t a problem: this creates for his thesis that 
we tauaes of Britain's post-war industrial de- 
' • dine are tti be found In the “Illusions” bred by 
| • If tbe myopia of the ruling class 

l hlndanientalj the war experience was at 
I: ; fest secondary, ft did riot' so much breed illu- 
; to validate existing cultural attitudes and 

j . Mtutions.; . .v';V\ - 
j . -^arpett questions niy claim that British plan- , 
post-war full employment “assumed” a 
level of world, demand after 1945 than : 
2? I 9 ??; * a gfee with Mm that there was 
.• rB Wh dispute about this; and I should have- 
clearthat I wte talking abqut the Keynes- 
/ pot all the wartime planners. 'To 

and Beveridge (after his conversion to ; 
■.4 i r^^ tWM ^^hCeivablethat governments 
^“jraMheptititries would again allow unem- 
.. ■ develop on the scale of the. 1930s: 

! faj h l8 'bopk Full Employment in a 

. (1944) took it as ah "assumption ” 

j V . e . A* 1 Antic Charter that “all the larger 

i announce arid adopt a policy for 

j ??^^ n g,empIoy ment at h'ome”'(p’239). In 
‘ •' tSS 1 ^ ?f world r .ahd wlth expected -Amer- 
* ' of period, the problem 


1945-51. Where was the “illusion” here? 
Barnett's mistake is to look at this period tl 
through Thatcherite spectacles. n 

Finally, a brief reply to R. J. Overy (Letters, fc 
April 1 1). In stating that Britain succeeded in f 
mobilizing a higher proportion of its man- t 
power and woman-power for war than did 1 
Germany, I was simply reproducing the well- s 
known finding of the US Strategic Bombing i 
Survey of 1945. For all I know, the figures in < 
this may be obsolete, in which case I stand I 
corrected. But Overy’s figures do not in them- i 
selves invalidate the finding. The fact that < 
women made up 37.4 per cent of the workforce i 
in Germany in 1939, whereas the British pro- i 
portion was only 32.5 per cenl in 1941 , tells us 1 
nothing about the proportions In both coun- i 
tries mobilized for war work. In Germany the 
number of employed women actually fell in the 
first two years of the war; of those who re- 
mained employed a large proportion were 
domestic servants, who still numbered 1 .3m in 
1944. As to 60 per-cent of the German indust- 
rial workforce being employed on military 
orders in 1941 compared to 49 per cent in Brit- 
ain in the same year, one would need to know 
whether “military orders" meant the some 
thing in both countries, and what proportion, if 
any, of the “German industrial workforce" 
consisted of imported labourers, before one 
could assess the significance of the figures. 
And there are other measures of war mobiliza- 
tion (for example, hours worked per week, 
frequency of night shifts, proportion of re- 
sources devoted to civilian consumption) on 
which the Germans seem to have scored less 
well than the British. 

ROBERT SKIDELSKY. 

Department of International Studies, Warwick 
University, Coventry. ., 

Sir, - It was with a mixture of amusement and 
dismay that I read Correlli Barnett’s enthusias- 
tic praise of Daimler-Benz for outstripping 
Rolls-Royce in wartime productivity (Letters, 
April 11). Like other major industrial enter- 
prises harnessed to the Nazi war machine,. 
Daimler-Benz was assigned large numbers of 
conscripted foreign labourers - some of them 
slaves from concentration camps. It is extraor- 
dinary that Barnett should be so contemptuous 
of the British for accepting American “hand-* 
outs” (what were they supposed to do, hand 
them back?) without mentioning the ruthless 
Nazi campaign of plunder and exploitation 
carried out in occupied Europe by Goering and 
Sauckel. Even native German workers knew 
. that malingering or “defeatism” could land 
them in a concentration cam|> and might lead 
' to the death penalty. The British, inhibited by 
their soppy parliamentary system and their 
whingelng Christian ethics, could not imitate 
Nazi managerial techniques. I for one cannot 
feel too sorry about that. By all means let us 
praise' and admire post-war German economic 
achievements. But to compare Nazi industrial 
.practices with those of Churchill and Bovin is 
absurd. ' 

A. J. NICHOJJ^S.; . ' ' 

27 Davenant Road, SiunmcrtoWh, Oxford, .. 


Both Fletcher and Annan, however, confuse 
the question of absolute numbers with Ihc 
number of universities. Problems today would 
be less if the greater numbers had covered 
fewer units with wider degrees, covering both 
the vocational and the intellectual. In the early 
1960s many civic universities resisted expan- 
sion. There was a civic Vice-Chancellor with a 
university (sfcl) of a mere 2,000 souls who 
confused his role with that of the head porter 
by saying that it would cease to be a university 
if it got so large that he could not recognize 
every student. That was Oxbridge college 
ideology- which also contributed, I suspect, to 
the founding of the new universities as park- 
land boarding schools, not as part of civic 
culture and (with hindsight) of inncr-city 
renewal. 

The good old civic universities went national 
post-war, abandoned their local roots and 
support, and then lost a second chance by 
being slow off the mark post-Robbins. Now we 
are stuck not with too many students (Annan is 
wrong by any comparative standard) but with 
too many centres, each claiming (here Annan 
is right) to be equal and doing roughly the same 
thing in the same old hidebound ways. 


BERNARD CRICK. 

Nether Liberton House, Old Mill Lane, Gilmcrton 
Road, Edinburgh. 

'Katerina Brae' 

Sir, - 1 admire Elaine Fein stein's writing and 
enjoyed her review of Christopher Reid's 
Katerina Brae (March 21). There are points 1 
should tike to discuss with both poet and 
reviewer - 1 don’t think, for instance, that 
Reid’s Katerina is meant to “take her place 
alongside the great female poets of Europe”. 1 
see her as modest and minor. And whereas 1 
would wholly accept Elaine Feinstein's view 
that the language has an assurance that 
contains no echo of alien lyric forms or 
structures, I do think that from word to word 
there ore curious flatnesses and absences of 
resonance in the English which are our com- 
mon experience in reading translated poetry. 
For instance: 

I still have your book 

It stays mostly on its shelf, 

but 1 pick it up from time to time 

when I went to give myself a fright. 

Or* pf a mirror: 

So these touches of tdrplsh 
are an attempt to express - 
a little of what It .remembers. ^ 

Hpwsadl ' •!'.,*. • 

These are gawky and moving'and too poUo- 
quial, dot quite English. ;• 

But the real thing that worries me about the 
review Is its conclusion. Elaine Feinstehi 
- observes , precisely, that Reid is ‘'dreaming of a 
freedom from frivolity**. She goes on: 
“Perhaps because we sense as much, ; it is 
possible to overlook the air of, a gentlemanly 
joke aimed directly at the poetry establish- 
ment." - 

I find this puzzlingi as I find many, cu front 
references to the poetry establishriient puzz- 


All Manners of 
Food 

STEPHEN MENNELL 

'An astonishing scholarly 
compilation of everything one man 
can know about food, eating and 
table manners in England and 
France.' The Observer 
'A savoury collection of quotations, 
facts and illuminating insights.' 
Country Life 

392 pages, illustrated, £14.95 
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Robbins and ^ After “geritlemanly" or “jokey” - they are witty, 
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full employment .after 
. not appear insuperable : td the 
tjwjf we ie' right. ‘Moreover ,‘ 

• were riot 'so; naive as to 1 
' eoqkl be main- 

"s’iES? tqcbnsiimef.^MM^- 
(p 2^8) . ' Rather, ttiey- 
^V^ffsuriiptlqn would have to be 
ffiake room for exports and ittr. 
,^lce i;oyernmeo(; did: this in. 1 
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Marriage and 
Love in England 

Modes of Reproduction 
1300-1840 

ALAN MACFARL ANE 

'Combines an expert knowledge ol 
primary material with 
anthropological references . . . 
Macfarlane brilliantly and lucidly 
builds hiB discussion of 
"Malthusian marriage" when 
companionship was the aim, the 
economic advantages weighed up 
. . . above all the union was not 
arranged in the youth of the 
respective partners without their 
consent . . . The Guardian 
384 pages, £19.50 (0 631 13992 3) 


William 

Shakespeare 

TERRY E AGLETON 

'Terry Eagleton's brilliant little 
book seizes at once on the central 
. split in Shakespeare about social 
order which the plays seem to 
endorse, and the disruptive, 
anarchic force of the language . . . 
Eagleton is alive to the excitement 
and originality of a great 
playwright.' Sunday Times 
RereaduiB Literature 
128 pageB, hardback £12.50 
(0 63114553 2) 

paperback £3.96 (0 63 1 14554 0) 


The Young 
Hemingway 

MICHAEL REYNOLDS 

. 'Michael Reyriolds l s study of the . . 
young Hemipgway stands out . 

■ head and shoulders above the ' ' . 
.current miscellany qf hooka by 
other haqds. It is a notable ; ■ 
achievement by an estimable • 
scholar . . . It. Is carefully and clearly 
documented end Is filled with 
shrewd aperqus that could have 

■ occurred only to a veteran 
investigator thoroughly steeped In 
Hemingwavana.' Carlos Baker 
304 pages, illustrated £14.95 

(omunB i) 


Puns 

Walter 

REDFERN 

:, Thie scholarly and charming book . 
is a.comprshanstve study of . . 

punning, pursuing the little beast ■: ; 
across languages and culture, from . 
thebjahesttothalpsyest.'. . ; 

The Tunes ; { ■■ ; ■ . ■ • ■ . i. 

’A gallant end joyous contribution. ‘ . 
very amurilng. very learned.’ 

The Guardian . ! 

•n^e Language Library 
234 pages, hardback £14.96 
(0 631 13793 9) 

paperback £5.95 (0 63114909 0) 
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Keeping up appurtenances 


Meta- chronological liberations 


Stanley Wells 


SHAKESPEARE 

Romeo and Juliet 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
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Michael Bogdanov's shortened - but not short 
- version of Romeo and Juliet employs all the 
cliches of modem- dress Shakespeare: clergy- 
men on bicycles, leather-clad youngsters on 
heavy motor-cycles, a sports car, a swimming- 
pool whose only function is for someone to fall 
into it, flick-knives and chnins in place of 
swords and rapiers. The appurtenances are 
tediously predictable, but the production dis- 
plays some of the virtues of the mode. There is 
a serious attempt to root the dialogue in social 
reality. Benvolio prises a brandy bottle away 
from a chronically sozzled Mercutio on *T pray 
thee, good Mercutio, let's retire”; the Nurse, 
trying to rouse the drugged Juliet, looks at her 
wrist-watch before saying "I needs must wake 
her"; a howl from Lady Montague provokes 
the Prince’s "I will be deaf to pleading and 
excuses." 

These and similar devices encourage the per- 
formers to speak their lines with freshness and 
particularity. The speaking pace In general is 
steady, opening up the lines rather than assail- 
ing us with them. The method helps to release 
the play’s latent comedy. Rebuked for swear- 
ing by the inconstant moon, Romeo responds 
with a touching puzzlement: “What shall I 
swear by?” Dilys Laye's Nurse, lacking in ear- 
thiness, is entertaining in her pretensions to 
gentility. Best of ail is the idealistic practicality 
of Robert Denieger's Friar Laurence; after the 
shrewdly calculated vehemence with which he 
forces Romeo out of his despair, one can 
almost forgive the actor the drag on a cigarette 
marking the character's sense of relief that his 
tactic has succeeded. 

Many of the characterizations betray an 
attempt to find modem social counterparts to 
the inhabitants of sixteenth-century Verona, ' 
but too often this results in the projection of 
mere stereotypes, reducing the range of the 
roles as Shakespeare wrote them. Capuleti 
conceived, as a brusquely successful, cigar- 


smoking northern business man, is a less 
rounded character than he should be; Lady 
Capulet is caricatured as his hard-faced, social- 
ly ambitious wife; Paris as a pretty but shallow 
boy works passably well in his earlier scenes 
but fails totally after Juliet's supposed death; 
and the Prince is a hollow, ranting poseur. 

The characters on whom the production's 
modernity impinges least are more successfully 
portrayed, though Michael Kitchen lapses into 
mannerism as Mercutio; playing him as a 
drunkard produces some amusing moments 
but reduces his intelligence and confines his 
verbal imagination. The lovers, simply cos- 
tumed, stand a little outside the production's 
time scheme. Although Sean Bean's Romeo is 
inept in gesture, he plays the big emotional 
moments with honest directness if not with 
technical expertise. Niamh Cusack as Juliet is 
initially youthful to the point of green-sickness, 
adolescently embarrassed by her Nurse’s indis- 
cretions but aware of the power of her own 
sexuality. Her invocation to night, in which, 
though the verse is not intoned, both its rhythm 
and its meaning are respected, shows her at her 
best. 

As the play deepens into tragedy the produc- 
tion loses its grip and dwindles into self-indulg- 
ence, most blatantly in the elaborate carnival 
gratuitously introducing blown-up caricatures 
of current political leaders which can be ex- 
cused only as a heavy-handedly ironic back- 
ground to Romeo's reception of the news of 
Juliet's supposed death. After the lovers have 
died, there is a brief blackout; when the lights 
go up again, the bier has become a plinth bear- 
ing upright golden statues of Romeo and 
Juliet. The Prince speaks the play’s opening 
Chorus (omitted earlier), transposed into the 
past tense, as an introduction to a public cere- 
mony enacted before television cameras and 
press photographers. The lovers' tragedy has 
become a media event, and most of the public- 
ity conscious survivors are interested mainly in 
the figure that they cut before the cameras. In 
its cheap cynicism, this ending epitomizes the 
production’s worst elements: its cultivation of 
superficial theatricality, its shying away from 
the direct exploration of serious emotion, and 
its exploitation of .Shakespeare's play for doc- 
trinaire purposes. 


Lawrence Gowing 


Caravaggio 

Lumi&re Cinema 

DEREK JARMAN 

Derek Jarman's Caravaggio 

With photographs by Gerald Incandela. 

132pp, with 111 illustrations, 7 in colour. 

Thames and Hudson. Paperback, £9.95. 

0500274193 


I am not sure that it is fair to send people who 
know about Caravaggio to Derek Jarman's 
film. But others may be thankful not to miss it. 
The film is a rather remarkable meditation on a 
series of picturesque and passionate tableaux 
resourcefully derived from a selection of Cara- 
vaggio's works and the milieu that may be de- 
duced from them. Not only that, it is an in- 
teresting and original reverie on the subject of 
re-imagining the past, which in the book of the 
film Derek Jarman tells us obsesses him. He 
understands the past, which we have no choice 
but to act and imagine in the light of, as the 
total past, everything between then and now, 
including every parallel that comes to mind, 
whether revealing or misleading. Baglione, for 
example, writes his libellous characterization 
of Caravaggio in the role of Marat in his bath, 
and it is a curious enrichment of the fantasy 
that he writes it on a vintage typewriter. The 
painter meets with Ranuccio in a 1930s truck 
garage, with a General Motors radiator inter- 
posed between them. 

The major tableaux of the process of paint- 
ing the "Death of the Virgin", for instance, and 
the posing of the vicious young men who were 
the turning-point of the “Martyrdom of St 
Matthew”, have undoubted beauty and some- 
times offer quite useful bases for speculation 
about how such pictures came to be painted. 
Anyone who likes the artist should enjoy them 
and indeed envy those who had the chance to 
contrive them. We could all learn quite a lot 
from an opportunity to reconstruct the situa- 
tions that resulted in our favourite pictures. . 

I do not find the Giustlnlani party which is. 
‘the central set-piece of the film particularly 
relevant to this least sociable or bizarre of 
artists. It looks more like a Fellini party to me, 


and that is natural, for a continuous subsitfi™ 
theme is the meditation on various kindsrf 
Italian film-making, with an undertone of £' 
dignation that, instead of Cinedtta.it had toS 
inducted on the Isle of Dogs. As the add 
Caravaggio Nigel Terry is convindng, indeed 
sombrely compelling, in his Wyndhara Lem 
hat. It would be hard to think of a film j n ^ 
the sexual crux is more vividly imagined, Jar. 
man evidently took every kind of pain tow- 
sure that the climax should be exactly that. Ido 
not know when the poetry of manual release 
has been better filmed. The childhood of tie 
painter, his paedophilia and his deathbed me 
all in mind and in vision together through Ox 
film. The last ends in the moving vigil of a 
Mafia funeral. The paedophilia produces u 
invented character, Jerusaleme. who b de- 
scribed as a narrative device. My feeling Is that 
Caravaggio’s real friend, the pajnter Mario 
Minitti, away in Hades, has cause for com- 
plaint. 

Where so much is so good to look at, the 
incongruities do not greatly matter and those 
who suffer at such things should simply stay 
away. You can test yourself: Jf yon to* 
enough about the documented drama to feet 
irritated by Cardinal del Monte confiscating i 
penknife etched “Nec Spec, Nec MetuMid 
selling it back for a picture with the Warnag 
that it is against the law, then this film Is poss- 
ibly not for you. Jarman, writing much aboM 
his researches and quotihg liberally from the 
sources, has neglected numerous turns in (be 
recorded biography which would have btts 
highly germane to his view of the artist. Bultk 
only serious criticism is that he nowhere visual- 
ized the intensity of the lonely face-to-face a* 
frontation of painter and model which mi lie • 
indispensable nucleus of Caravaggio’s ait, ili 
triumph and its agony. 

The handout rather disarmingly exphta 
that the film is as much about the artist Jamas 
as about Caravaggio. It is perfectly legitimate 
to take Caravaggio as a fiction and a source fa 
one's own meta-chronological liberationfma 
history. But the actual recorded story was fid 
of wonderful subjects for Jarman. Life paiata 
is an intimate and continuous crisis of theiba 
he films best. The British Film Institute shook 
send him back to make another film about ii 
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. Competition No 275 • 
Readers .are invited to identify the sources of -the' 
three quotations whlcli follow and to send us the 
'answers so, that they, reach this office not later than 

• ’ A prize bf £20 is offered for ihe first correct *' 

.set df answers opened on that dale, or failing that the,’ 
foost, nearly correct - in which ' case' inspired • ' 
guesswork will Uso bet taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 275" on the .' 
..envelope, should- be addressed iq the Editor, The' ■ 
pmes Uferary Supplement, Priory House; St John’s i 
Lana. London EC1M 4RX. The solution and results 
.ypll appear on May. 2$. v< v ' 

I Now if ypu'dftrain a. pafrot; catch h|mly6iing 
WhUd soft the hiOuth arid tractable the tongue. 

, Old birds are fools; they, dodder jn thelii speech, , ■ 

■ More eager j to. 'forget, th&ln you to teach.'. ; 

' 1 ''ParrOt;- Parrat.Parrbt, pretty popinjay I"' r . 
■,;Wiljl my ]beak |i<an pick my little .-pretty- toe I . 

• My delight te folace, pleasure, disport and play. ' 
;lik* a. wanton ,, when Twill, *1. reel to. find fra; 

' ''3 Solrie where, .jwmmipHen FVeseen ■ 

But whtfe or when TH ricvcf know 
TPartols of shrill^ gre'eri ■. -• 

‘With crests of shriller S&det flying 
•Out of black, cedhra as the sun was dying 
| Against .cold peaks, of .snow. 

No in , ; 

. fr/nW: MrsL.'Bucksey , - 1 • 

Arutwm; V: . 
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.Michael Hofmann 


ARIANE MNOUCHKtNE 
Mephlsto ' 

Barbican Theatre 


mooted “Revolutionary Theatre" to Aryan 
Theatre; from cosmopolitan theatre to prop- 
aganda theatre. It delineates the possibilities 
and dependencies, the. power structures, and 
. the literary and political atmospheres. The 
; novel is exemplary and cautionary in charac- 
ter, it is “the, novel of a Career", a parable, a 
parabqfo: the play is shapeless. 


than its incumbent (male or female), hfotra 
ing, his weekly breakdowns, histoqdettishf 
of rivals, his way of charming diretfc 
money-men and Nazis! Even the Nazis ami 
very apparent. Oiie Is there for.symffld 
speaking .on the microphone after a 
ance, another toys with a supposedly^ 
piece of metal resembling a bicycle 


of his benefactor, rf d?r rifoger” or "der Dicke" Munfch a f?: < v T tCS events, the have swollen, acquiring importance 

asstessssss 

aesig SggSSB 

brow, a „d Na» :.ll» y,l»s l 

In Irorae, Ing them the appropriate; Christian name* in SS' EXZJZ JiA-he $U 


i Plonk will do i for rafe. 
,V thdre’s cork.ln: it 
Or [IpstlcJr on tltd rim. 
;I shan't make, 6 fussE 


i. 


. D. J. Brirjght, “The Wine . ^ ' ; 

{2 “Iiffihflir like 6|ad witih", said Mr-Mounithesnwi;: 
pone : fiels; so borpl iwth good wine/*' 

>y Benjamin plimell, Sybil, Bo^ i chapievl. - ; y . 


!3 : Jiri} rciuntcd ftdm dinner witji: Jwlisfifl ■ (The ' 
and another pf .tiie select > t 
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Monuments to individuality 


Edward Mcndeison 

Augustus Salnt-Gaudens 

Maseum of Fine Arts, Boston, until May 1 1 

New York has had three opportunities to in- 
still Augustus Saint-Gaudens’s monument to 
Abrtham Lincoln at the entrance to the city’s 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. It re- 
fused all three. This masterwork of America’s 
neatest sculptor - it was commissioned for 
Chicago and a copy faces Parliament Square - 
portrays Lincoln not as an idealized hero but as 
a embodiment of moral care and political 
jtf, an orator in the act of gathering his pow- 
oi from inner strength and eternal law. The 
diy*i Art Commission reportedly found three 
(gfferent reasons to reject the monument. 
They decided on one occasion that it would 
detract from the banal facade of the Metropoli- 
tu Opera House; on another, that a cosmetics 
ngnate who was donating a fountain would 
fc annoyed to see his gift upstaged by it. On a 
feird occasion, they rejected it because they 
simply didn’t like it. 

Heir attitude is a vestige of a time when 
Modernism's arid winds prevailed in the 
dimate of the arts, and Salnt-Gaudens, when 
k was noticed at all, was dismissed as an 
American imitator of I'Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Ed the more temperate atmosphere of the pre- 
mt, critics and curators again recognize his 
pqchological insight and dramatic force, and 
nderstand that he embodied these in his exact 
Be of classical and Renaissance precedents. 


From his earliest cameos to his last civic sculp- 
tures, in works which always combined acute, 
precise details within strong, emphatic forms, 
he portrayed individual character with unrival- 
led complexity and depth. 

New York, the site of Saint-Gaudens’s 
memorials to the Civil War heroes General 
Sherman and Admiral Farragut, saw much of 
what it is missing when a large exhibition of his 
work opened a few months ago at the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art. (It has now moved to 
Boston where it will remain until May 11.) The 
exhibition is mounted grandly: monumental 
figures of soldiers and statesmen keep watch 
over relief portraits of friends, patrons, and 
children, while Victory, Diana, and Amor 
Caritas preside over all. 

Saint-Gaudens was brought to New- York by 
his French shoemaker father and Irish mother 
in 1848 when he was a few months old. By the 
time he made his first visit to Paris, at nineteen, 
after six years as an apprentice to cameo- 
makers, he had begun the experiments in fi- 
gure and ground that would become in- 
creasingly elaborate in the relief portraits he 
made in later years. After Paris he worked in 
Rome -where his muscular, life-size Hiawatha 
showed how quickly he learned from Michel- 
angelo. Back in New York, he initiated his 
mature style with a marble bust of William 
Evarts that combined a classical vocabu!|ry of 
form with a gaunt and realistic intensity of 
feature. He also began a lifetime of friendship 
and collaboration with the architects Stanford 
White and Charles F. McKlm, who designed 
the bases for his public iponuments and the 


modest but Inventive frames for his portraits. 
White's broad, sinuous base for Saint- 
Gaudens's craggy, erect figure of Admiral Far- 
ragut (displayed at full scale) makes this early 
monument a special triumph of balance and 
contrast. 

Saint-Gaudens worked on his splendid relief 
portraits from the time of his second stay in 
Paris until the end of his life. White giving him 
a steady income, they provided him with 
opportunities for experiments in low relief, in 
irregular ornament and background, and in 
abrupt contrasts of finish and detail. The con- 
straints of the medium obliged him to explore 
ever more subtle ways of delineating character , 
and he learned to make a woman's hair or a 
man's beard as expressive as eyes and mouth. 

A stem chin in one portrait is balanced by soft 
tufts of hair at the base of the neck ; in another, 
wild ringlets contradict placid eyes. In a joyous 
caricature of McKim, White, and Salnl- 
Gaudens himself, Ihe playfulness hidden in the 
commissioned portraits erupts to fill the frame. 

The best of these portraits reveal moments 
of intense personal dramo. A marble relief of 
Stanford White’s bride-Saint-Gaudcns's wed- 
ding present - portrays her as she draws back 
her bridal veil with one hand while the other 
hand holds roses which have just begun toopen. 
A group of reliefs of his patrons* children 
shows them discovering in themselves the force 
of character in their parents. Saint-Gaudens 
became so intuitively adept at portraying a 
unique personality, or the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the members of a family, that few 
projects gave him more trouble than a commis- 



Real and super-real 


Patrick Camegy 

udsvpeverdi 

OUo 

Wehh National Opera on tour 

Me? Stein’s new production of Otello for 
Vdjh National Opera has been widely praised 
b* fidelity to VerdPs intentions. This was. not 
?U1 what one would have anticipated from a 
*Wor whose only previous operatic venture, 
JjRfog In Paris, had begun so catastrophically 
JW it was abruptly abandoned. It looked as 
taijh Stefa - a former left-wing experimental- 
Si»hose lavishly rebuilt SchaubQhne Theatre 
been! clasped to West Berlin's well- 
JJJ ^wgeois bosom - had put a wicked past 
Wfod him and settled for the opera director's 
«mate /rahifon of sticking to what the com- 
pete had said he wanted.' 

Tw performance is indeed remarkable in 
^JPgoiio dose enough to the quintessential 
■** 0 , experiepce to feel that one has caught a 
glimpse of “the opened eye of the 
7 by which phrase Adolphe Appia 
an Ideal staging where every element 
J^gfrom the work's musical substance and 
an Y wIiere else. 

key to Stein’s projection of Verdi is that 
tooted both in the fooreiand in a study of 
WShakespeareVptfie/fo meant to the com- 
litf hls librettist Etoito, and how it 
^ cra through 9 highly Wrought acting 
fenced by Aitf. Schlegel's peculiar 
M°<*r as * Noble Barbarian reyeit- 
gra fiacefUlly to his savage origins. Boito 
SWjhfore been more: in thrall to this latter 
^r°“ ,ai \yerdi, iWh 0 knew that the tragedy 
tfoperident oo the credibility of 

Standi h*. bn n- t/a^iafinn nnKInmon 


.6f the -time, . , ■ . ‘ . 
to Rn!?' Lawton play Ofollo closer 

1 . fcjjS f ^foaptthan Vefdi’s - a rough-hewn 
itfempted- fo plunge in with 
^wns Woedtoentf the drankeri affray, before 
tiiatyqrbpl authbrity is his prop-. 
^! raa ho^otlon redeemedand 
titfe great love ddet surges 
-Boito 's quite, qriShakespriaitan 
- Si fieram&nte 


floor and urges Desdemona down to join him 
for the kiss, thus ensuring that the association 
of giacio/bado becomes almost Elizabethan in 
its sexual imagery. 

Stein and his designer Ludo Fanti frame the 
action within a steeply raked box, the sides and 
back of which are painted trompe-l'oeil fashion 

- shadows and all - to suggest a quayside 
square in a Renaissance rity, and they can be 
swung open to disdose other perspectives and 
vistas, most notably of the sea and sky. This is 
all arranged within a giant picture frame so that 
the spectator has the feeling that a sequence of 
pictures has sprung into three-dimensional 
animation, though in a style that is surreal 
rather than naturalistic. The effect of this is to 
concentrate and distance the draina, in a way 
analogous to. that in which the Boito/Verdi 
opera distils Shakespeare's original. The open 
quayside space of the storm scene becomes 
progressively more constricted until in the final 
scene the bed becomes the sole focus of atten- 
tion. 

The use of physical space, lighting, group- 
ing, and the entire choreography of the action 
are consistently structural, embedded fa the 
raW material of music and text. The chorus is 
given a central role, swirlliig around and about 
. the prindpals and always intefaejing with 
them. Otelio's “Esultate!" soars UP out of the 
massed phalanx of the people, and his subse- 
qnent relationship with them is tbe counterpart 
in the social sphere to his private relationship 
with Desdemona. The scahdal of his public 
huniiliation of her becomes even ihore terrible 
when the toging Otello sets about the very 
bystanders with whom he has been so closely 
. Identified: '-; r 

The most strikingly original characterization . 
is that df Donald Maxwell's lago, which is also; 
the most accomplished vocal performance. He 
' is: a fleet-footed jester who often seem? to. be. 

, pfaying Mephisto to' Ofalto's raihfir improb- 
able Faust. His ; go-between role is further 
ubderUned fa that, in Act Two. he afajures 
events with the help ofa red proscenium cut- 
tain. Throughput he is the fafable ring-master. 
'* steppiitg but of the framed action to dfow the 
audience mbre closely ^ nt o; 4 ' Yet thcre 

- remains sopieAmg foot ! 'quite .wnvuipuig 
‘ about this vivid irffage deriving, as Stefn has 
v explained, "frpjn the tradition 

identity changes at every mOmCnt .Tfals lssut b- 
ly too iSrtteen ft 

' defined in ‘’Credo fa un Dio crudel . 


Jeffrey Lawton is impressive as Otello, nev- 
er hesitating to sacrifice tonal beauty on the 
altar of dramatic truth when occasion de- 
mands. Helen Field is a match for him in her 
nervous intensity, and she brings to the role of 
Desdemona a lithe, balletic grace, whether in 
movement or composing her white arms 
around Otelio's charcoal neck like some Pre- 
Raphaelite figure. Yet there is something over- 
tense about her performance and her intona- 
tion occasionally falls victim to the espresslvo 
she summons up to carry her through. 

Some of the lack of balance between singers 
and orchestra may be attributed . lo : the fact 
that, jacking a pit iii Oxford's Apollo Theatre : 
(where I saw it), the orchestra was aggressively 
■ encamped across the entire froift section of the 
. stalls'. Yet Richard Armstrong's ' vi brant . 

account of the score, with thrilling . detail in 
: instrumental solos, often threatens to turn the 
performance into a concerto for orchestra . and 
one can only be grateful that the. compelling, 
staging and the valiant commitment of the 
singers ensures that it is not. 1 

That Peter Stefa succeeds in creating so un- 
. forgettable an impresslpn of Verdi's historical 
Otello by using a totally modernistic approach 
Is itself a paradoxical achievement. His Otello 
is perhaps the most persuasive demonstration ■ 
yet seen on the British operatic stage that his- 
torical actuality can best be raptured by de- 
. Uberately .distancing It. The “otherness" of the 
, original conception , cannot be approached . 
. directly or. even convenient ly spirited, away. , 
but must bo acloibwledged. and put to- use. As 
in Stein’s earlier work, including Gorki's Sum - 

merfolk seen in Dohdon fa' 1977, tie calls upon 
the scenery to declare its bwn theatricality. He 
- is the master of a "super-reflHsm" which sitnul- 
tanriously djraws the audience Into an Illusory 
wmld add’ d&lftrices. ihem from it. Stein will 
; have' taught .tbe opera world an Invaluable 
;V Brechtian lcsson If his O/eWo.can persuade It 
that the moat promi.slrtg route ip a "faithful" 
performance is one. which makfts.a virUieofthe 
impossibility of conVinpIng at the leyel oliHu- 
siom the dlrecforVlhsk is boldly |o define the 
.... : true distance borilreen our, pwn lime and that of 
, the .Work it self 


Die Wclsh Mfltional 'ppfera's Otello cap l^seeh 

1 iCJmib 10 

, ; Birmlngh'ftfo 1 (Jtine 34 rift'd 210 and Ijaiidudno 
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Saint-Gaudens’s head of a soldier for the Shaw 
Memorial, 1897; from the exhibition reviewed here. 

sion for a figure with no character at all. This 
was the funerary monument Henry Adams 
commissioned for his wife's tomb, a hooded 
figure without expression, gender, or symbolic 
attributes, embodying an indefinable repose 
that may or may not be the aftermath of grief. 

(A copy is displayed in such a way as to suggest 
the secluded calm of the original.) Also on 
display are four versions of Saint-Gaudens's 
only female nude, the Diana first conceived as 
a weather-vane for Stanford White’s Madison 
Square Garden in New York. This lithe figure 
was a tribute to Davida Clark, Saint-Gaudens's 
mistress and mother of one of his sons, but it 
has the chaste, impersonal serenity of an ideal 
form. » 

: . While Saint-Gaudens earned his income 
; through fas work for America's wealthy, his 
Wit and moral insight preserved his artistic 
1 autonomy. The caryatids representing Amor 
! and, Pax that he made for a fireplace fa the ' 
Vanderbilt mansion aid dearly overburdened - 1 
; . T by the ‘enormous mantel they support. A’re- 
: I latively modest commission for a Civil tyar . 
memorial, initiated by a fugitive slare, led to 
his greatest work. The commission was for a 
monument to Robert Gould Shaw, a young 
- patridan who left Harvard to lead the first 
volunteer regiment of black soldiers, and who 
. was killed with most of his men in their second , 
battle,. When Shaw's family told Saint- 
! Gaudens that his firat proposal of an equestrfan 
. .'statue was loo presumptuous, he devised an . 

entirely new kind of monument. The finished 
: . work, in strikingly high relief, portrays Shaw 
erect on horseback, but gives equal honour to 
the bfack soldiers tnfarching Stoically at his side. 
(Later; -a few years before his death in 1907, , 
Salnt-Gaudens had a chance to carry lout his 
original idea when he made a grand equestrian 
. statue of Genera l William Tecumseh Sherman , 
led by a touchingly human Victory with; the , 
V face and form of Davida Clark.) ; . . !' . 

Saint- daudens jportrayed Shw fldth.h tragic - 
hint of (he quixotic, but lie gave an even more ■ 
;■ tragic inwardness and 'resignation to: Shaw's 
^ soldiers. After planning only a minor back- 
■ ground role for tjib black volunteers, he grew 
v 1 increasingly affected by their sacrifice;, at the. 

same time he grew fascinated by the variety of 
V. facial ^ structures . found among ' American 
blacks.- He made about forty preliminary stu- 
dies of the heads of Shaw's soldiers during the 
. jhi rteen years he worked on the project, and 
' the sixteen sharply characterized faces he final- 
ly Included in the memorial itself embody the 
; ' sufferings of a whole continent of nations and 
peoples. The memorial itself, in Boston Cbm- 
jqop, Is fop resented by a photograph, fand only 
a few of Saint-GaudenS's separate ^{udie^ fop 
it are on display, but they are the most moving 
works in an rat raordfa^rily foPYlhi exhibition " 
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The Heartless Art by Tony Harrison 

In Memoriam S. T., died 4th April, 1985 
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Death is in your house, but I’m out here 
sackclothing kumquats against the forecast freeze, 
filii ng the hole you took two days to clear 
of briars, beercans, and bleached, barkless trees, 
with hackberry leaves, pine needles, stuff like that. 
Next spring, when you’re no longer here 
we 'll have the land grassed over and quite flat. 

When the Southern sun starts setting it sets fast. 
I’ve time to tip one more load if I run. 

Because I know this light could be your last 
I drain the ddy of every drop of sun. 

The barrow wheel spins round with a clock’s tick. 

I hear, three fields away, a hunter's gun, 
you, in the silence after, being sick. 

I watched you, very weak, negotiate 
the childproof pill jar, panting to draw breath, 
and when you managed it you poured your hate 
more on the poured out contents than on death, 
and , like Baptists uttering Beelzebub 
syllable by syllable, spat Medi- 
a-done* and there’s also the poetic rub! 

I’ve often heard my fellow poets (or those 

who write in metres something like my own 

with rhyme and rhythm, not in chopped-up prose 

and brood on man’s mortality) bemoan 

the insufficiency of rhymes for death - 

hence my syllabifying Methadone 

instead of just saying that you fought for breath. 

Maybe the main but not the only cause; 
a piece of engineering I’ll explain. 

Each syllable was followed by a pause 
for breathlessness, and scorn of drugs for pain . 
Another reason, though, was to delay 
the use of dne more rhyme stored in'my brain 
that , alas, F 11 have a use for. any day. 

I’d stored away this rhyme when we. first met. 


pur water pump. I’ll expiate pne debt ' ' 
by finally revealing that shored rhyme, 
that has the same relentlessness as death 
that comes to every one of us in time 
and.comes to ypii this April foil moon, SETH! 


In return for all those oily working parts 
you took the time and trouble to explain, 
the pump that coughs, the saw that never starts, 
I’ll show you to distract you from the pain 
you feel, except when napping, all the time 
because you won’t take drugs that dull the brain, 
a bit about my metre, line and rhyme. 

In Arthur Symons’ St. Teresa Nazardth 
is stressed on the last against its spoken flow 
to engineer the contrast Jesus/Death. 

Do I endorse that contrast? I don’t, no! 

To have a life on Earth and then want Heaven 
seems like that all night bar sign down below 
that says that Happy Hour’s from 4 to 7. 

Package lounges are like ambulances: 
the Bourbon-bibber stares at us and glowers 
at what he thinks are pained or pitying glances. 
We don’t see his face but he sees ours. 

The non-dying don’t see you but you see them 
passing by to other rooms with flowers 
as you fill the shining kidney with red phlegm. 


I’ve left some spaces ( ) 1 

benumbed by morphia and Methadone 
untilthe ( ) 2 of April, ( ) 3 . 

When I began these lines could I have known 
that the nurse’s registration of the time 
you let your spirit go with one last groan 
would help complete the first and third line rhyme? 


Those bits I added later. Them apart 
I wrote this in memoriam for Seth, 
meant to show him something of my art, 

almost a whole week before his death. 

The last thing the dying want to read, 

I thought, ’s a poem, and djdn’t show it, 
and you, not dying yet, why should you need 
to know the final failure of the poet? 


1: how you stayed alive • 2: 4th 3;10.05 


Peter Reading 

. 'roy fuller- 

‘ Subsequent to Summer 
64pp. Salamander Press, 1$ Antcy Road, 
; • .London Wl4 OB Y.^5’,95. , - 
0907540724' . V. . ! 


, -‘Iambics that keep falling in In threes” consti- ’ 
tuted From the J6ke Shop a decade ago. That 
. book's / sttmiili were domestic;, quotidian - 
.. : characteristic of most of Roy Fuljeris work (as 
was manifest «| the outstanding New apd CoU 
levied Poem published lost year); fJtt|e has 
changed. Sttbskquentto Summer aps the- 1 . . 
. same, territory - wrecked garden, I moribund : 
Squabs, Jsoporific^Vpaliladves, tPs ; From Y 
these origins spiral* the universal cogitations an 
‘art and .^eath. ... '•* ; . : V ' 

' ThO nbwbookis structurally cfisu{d(tUe Jam* r ' 
: hies hexe keep falling ip in t^j Bs arbitrWhy 'Y 
os they drilled in three* in the'earUer wltirae);. . 
v; Simple hriihmetical ■ - * 14 4 '' 

i . themsiSIvea in a - 


Fugues as: *The $hc«ty demi-Forty-eight . ; / 
A challenge to do the simpler thing with 
rhyme, J And eVeri metres other than iambic?. 
But we get forty-nme/not forty-eight, 'varia- 
tions pluf. a: coda, :and the ■ , ‘cfaalielige ,, Is 

esche>yed~iarabicpentaraetcrs(Fuller , sirio8t 
com^, eloquent meditifo) used throughout in 
gfoura of nevep couplets that are (m5t|y yn- 
my«mh^),sottrtet-lwgtha, foreach of theforty^ 

nine:-- ‘ V. .. ■„ . 


Thus muucmakes hit poetry to, the poej ... 

.Disappointing; its arjlhmotic, ; . 

Let alone Ittelody, rudimenfWy • v ; . 

Beside tho^ infinitely halving itrings. ' ) Y 

tliisjs |the next' episode. ' neither , 8 trte nor 
neW. .Thej poems themselves preempt edm- 
foeqtary onihem:^; V .; •> 

‘ToWcphUnuwl Incur ncit” Y tkfc legend . ' Y 
PromiMd mpre thriils or he^^bedn 

Nat doubting the crcatbr’s pAWers or life/ ' ‘I '' V:ik 


trained / To breathe pentameters”, is fully 
. aware of. the strengths and yjwakpesses: of his ' 
■ art;; Despite the wistful reflection “Sometimes 
: I cap't help thinking; What a waste / If after my 
■dent^e I wera to.be /. Regarded a;? rather good, 

. since l should quite /Have !ikpd a modidum of 
celebrity” , . he’s probably by now indifferent 
alike ip faVQurabfe^hd unfavourable reviews 
(a bit of the appropriately obscure James Hur- 
nard’8 The Setting Sun, 1870, is quoted as the 
: e^gmph for /o including: 

. Few meh remain whose praise oj- blame I 
s / And so I write about mVself with free-' 
domg. But Ju steqdfartly charting a modest 
Seasonal andpersonal decline, Fuller conveys a 
• , feeling of more general, HardycMue. pro-':: 
found,' irrevocable loss. From; the Joke Shop 

M«Yuildertciteaf.-ofV 

r; in^phcaWe. imTOrial. / Eigarian 

' {f ■ thh prescnt. idstalmept “on , 

the eveiyday tn stt? 


- Itnages here are pinned down menkrifch* 
“A house light is switched on, 
makes / A stunning square-cut emerwl 
lawii”; “The autumn crocus bnnu lB J* 1 , 
gas”; ,, The 'moon, a ghost all affflrn ? ( Y2 ! .' 
deven / is felling inr sparkles-. ■ 

foUagedtrees”. Thestatutory 
' quips are often amusing (“Some i girhR?^JF. ] 
as though preparing for / Jy*jl^“ : ! 

•rieedlessin my.case’?; “WhatboshJ <!W,j 
• at the end of day!”), but IflcreSsh’py l 

■ ; a soinbre, mprtal turn - ^Death's h«Pg:; i 
: will cHoke the jesting Nor b thri 

ity rtiefelypei^onalrit’sfor us 
, chronided wit^ cajin. AlthoUfih lt - 
vAtpazing to be losing foil ctmtnri / ; 

QWi.jibbdy,' so, that parts, JKKrf, j = 
'IrTelevant may do bne do^n“*;|na j 


“Yct Wbat’s in art beyobd Pfr 0 * 
I’ThoW 

is 
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Shakespearean constructs 


YALE 


Inga-Stina Ewbank 

m one asks, as one looks up at this pile of 
k^*, is Shakespeare? A symbol of British 
dwre! a construct by Freudian critics, a sub- 
wisive politician, or even the author of 
Mmuitd Ironside ? What is the status of his 
arts: are they editorial conspiracies, theatrical 
scenarios, gospels, or simply “the fetished 
literary text of orthodox criticism” (as Graham 
HoWerness has It in Shakespeare's History) 1 } 
When A. L. Rowse dedicates Shakespeare’s 
Sdf-Porirait to “President Ronald Reagan for 
his historic honour to Shakespeare’s profes- 
jiosf, is he being ironic, and what exactly 
does he mean? With Flamineo, I am in a mist. 

The most urbane voice among these authors 
b that of Samuel Schoenbaum, whose domain 
k (be University of Maryland and the Folger 
Ubraiy - and, as the essays in Shakespeare and 
OAm show, much of the rest of the world - 
and who both claims and proves that “schol- 
jtrship should be fun for the practitioner”. One 
of the most strident comes from the University 
of Stirling, as John Drakakis, in the introduc- 
tion to Alternative Shakespeares, summons up 
resistance to “those strategies habitually 
BMbilized by liberal humanism to draw into its 
(historical aegis an infinite variety of inter- 
pretations generated by individual sensibil- 
ities" and asks, “as a matter of extreme urgen- 
qr\ for new kinds of Shakespeare criticism. 
And without doubt the sanest sceptical voice, 
that of Harriett Hawkins, seems equally at 
home on both sides of the Atlantic. The often 
brilliant arguments of The Devil’s Party: Crit- 
ics i counter-interpretations of Shakespearian 
item help to clear many a mist and leave 
Shakespeare towering above his interpreters. 

So the contours of the Shakespeare land- 
npe as constructed by critics and scholars in 
the latter half of 1985 begin to emerge. The 
miriest claim to have changed that landscape is 
h the very title of Eric Sams’s edition of an 
anonymous and undated manuscript play in 
ibe British Library: Shakespeare’s Lost Play : 
ttmund Ironside. Unfortunately the under- 
pinning of that claim Is doubly dubious: 
Sdnmd Ironside was not “lost" r- indeed the 
btest edition of the text was published In 1965 - 
1 Md Eric Sams does not produce convincing 
nidenoe that it was written by Shakespeare. If 
ilxre js such a thing as a Shakespearean schol- 
*riy establishment, it certainly needs chal- 
taglng, but not. with alleged Shakespearean 
^dK»s"'and misrepresentations of evidence 
riach dismantle themselves even as they are 
rad. The book in the end reminded me of 
“thing so much as Nabokov's novel Pale Fire, 
Tfe contrast, between the play text (which 
“topics sixty pages) and the elaborate and 
pofemical introduction (fifty-five pages), notes 
wenty-seyen pages) and commentary (159 
Pjgcs) raises questions about the relationship 
J*t*wn ,fact and fiction , similar to those in 
■ Varies Kinbote'8 “edition” of John Shade’s 
poem. • 

j^o such questions are raised by David 
useful compilation, Shakespeare in 
** Public- Records. He claims no new discov- 
.(though two. V of . the . references to 
*“ttpeaje’s father were discovered as re- 
• tty as April 1983); but describes and makes 


jr*^Hol(fc*neari Shakespeare's History. 243pp. 
r*™ai Gill and Macmillan; New York: St Martin's 
£5.0(L 0312 71581 lj , . . , 

toJlnT*** 1 Shakespeare's Self-Portrait. 187pp. 
H*-- *20 (paperback', £7.95). 0 333 36661 1. 

;Shakespeare and Others. 285pp. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library; Lori- 
^^arFre^i £25. 0 85967 691 9i' .> 

Orakalds <&UtQT)t Altemative Shakespeares. 
WPp.Methuep. £10.95 (paperback, £4.95). 0 416 

The peril's party: . Critical coiinter- 
ofShakespeaHartdrama, 196pp. Ox-., 
>iws. £15/ 0 19 812814 2. 

(foiUrfii 'Shakespeare's Lost Play: 
gJ^?«ftW^.*383p(i. Fourth Batate; Il3 Wcst- 
2JW^^dO»W2(lpP; £25. 0947795 952. . 
SS? Mf&pspftiri in dip. Public Records.;. 
jgfiY wSQ- Paperback. £2.95., 0 11 44019216. . • 

ThcCrafl of Printing and 
wttrl tf jShak&peate's Works. ' Ip3pp'.. 

Libraity; Lqn- 
Onlverttty Presses, 


available the documentary evidence of 
Shakespeare and his family in the Public Re- 
cord Office in London - raw material for social 
historians as well as biographers. A similar 
objectivity, in a book as dear as it is brief, is 
shown by George Walton Williams in The 
Craft of Printing and the Publication of 
Shakespeare’s Works. Careful scholarship and 
a striking ability to select supportive illustra- 
tions make this book a must for anyone study- 
ing the production of Renaissance books. 

Both these books provide a solid factual con- 
text for Shakespeare's works. One might 
expect something similar from Kenneth 
McLeish’s Longman Guide to Shakespeare's 
Characters: A Who’s Who of Shakespeare, but 
in fact it is difficult to see what purpose and 
readership it is meant to serve. It falls between 
the two stools of a dictionary and a study-guide 
of the pre-cooked kind. Apart from locating 
characters in plays, no objective information is 
given. Thus, in a page and a half on Antony 
there is no mention of North’s Plutarch and no 
historical fact but instead a verbose and biased 
commentary, such as “because we know that 
he lacks the character-qualities to break the 
fetters, we feel a goosepimply, ironical satis- 
faction, a mixture of sympathy and T told you 
so’, as we watch him struggle”. At half the 
price of this volume, students at all levels could 
profitably acquire the revised and updated edi- 
tion of Stanley Wells’s Shakespeare: An illus- 
trated dictionary , which includes a selective 
finding list of characters as a bonus additional 
to its wealth of concise factual information. 
The illustrations are often unusual, and they 
virtually add up to a Shakespearean stage his- 
tory. 

In the area between fact and interpretation, 
the collection of essays on Pageantry in the 
Shakespearean Theatre, edited by David M. 
Bergeron, makes a very welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of the relationship between 
London street pageantry and the drama of the 
period. That this- is a fertile subject is well 
demonstrated by the editor's own essay on how 
the 1604 entry of King James provided both 
imagery and structure for No Wit, No Help like 
a Woman's, and how this play, in turn, me- 
diated the images of Zeal and Envy for Middle- 
ton’s first Lord Mayor’s show, 77ie Triumphs 
ofTruth,ln 1613. Among the Shakespearean 
contributions, Bruce R. Smith, in "Pageants 
into Play: Shakespeare’s three perspectives on 
idea and image”, suggests convincingly how 
differently, at three stages In his career, 
Shakespeare asks his audience to respond to 
pageant imagery. These essays do not have 
axes to grind and are all the more useful for it. 
They also indicate the strength of current 
American scholarship on emblematic aspects 
of Renaissance stagecraft. 

Despite the title of his book. New Perspec- 
tives on the Shakespearean World , Richard 
Marienstras also refuses to waste time oh 
polemics in what is an unusually thorough 
exploration of certain aspects of Ideology, in 
Shakespeare and some of his contemporaries. 
This book not only bas by far the largest bib- 
liography of those tinder consideration, but it 
also bases itself on by fer the widest and best 
digested reading of modem critical theory; Un- 
fussily, Marienstras shows his aWarcness of 
“the extent to Which the work \i rooted Ip Its 


Stanley Wriiss Shakespeare; An illustrated dictloh- 
Tary, 216pp. Ojtford University Preas. Papwback, 
£4-95. 0 19 871075 5. •*/ . Y ' , • ' . ' 

Davti . M. Befewon (Editor): Pageantry In the 
’ Shakespearian Theater. ^ 

Unlvenity of Georgia Press. $26. 0 8203 0716 5. 
Ricfaard Marienstras: New Perspectives on jhf 
- Shakespearean World. 273pp. Cambridge University 
PrtM and' Edition do la Mahon dos Sciences do 
; L'Homtne,. £27,50, 0 5?1 25365 2.V ■ £££. 

■ , petes' - Erickson . and 1 Copp4lia . Kahn , (EdUon)i 
• ' Shakespeare's *RomM$ 

1 ffn^fCX Barber. mpp\ NcWarkrUmvertltyof 
, Delaware Press; tendon and Tprinfoi ! AwocWed 
• Unlwnltv Freeses- £26.50;, 087413 24? 9. : . ; 

Peter ’ EridOon( Patriarchal JWlW j 


MIDRASH AND LITERATURE 

edited by Geoffrey H. Hartman and Sanford Budick 
In this pioneering book a distinguished group of literary theorists, critics, and 
Judaica scholars consider the nature of midrash — the rabbinical exegesis of Old 
Testament writings — and its influence throughout Western literature and theology. 
£27.50 

VICTORIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Tradition of Self-Interpretation 
Linda H. Peterson 

In this survey of the English autobiographical tradition from ihe seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, Peterson argues that the dominant mode of English 
autobiography is one of self-interpretation. £20.00 

JEAN-BAPTISTE CARPEAUX 

Sculptor of the Second Empire 
Anne Middleton Wagner 

With wit. elegance, and scholarship, Anne Wagner discusses the career of Jean- 
Baptiste Carpeaux, providing not only u fascinating biography but also a penetrating 
account of the circumstances that shaped modern art in ninetcemh-ccntury France. 

261 b & w illus. + 6 colour plates £35.00 

GANYMEDE IN THE RENAISSANCE 

Homosexuality in Art and Society 
James M. Saslow 

Saslow examines images of Ganymede created by famous artists of the Renaissance 
and integrates them with contemporary literary texts, social accounts, and legal 
documents to provide the first detailed study of homosexuality in the Renaissance. 

Illus. £25.00 

THE TREVI FOUNTAIN 

John A. Pinto 

This fascinating study traces the history of the Trevi from its origins in 19 B.C. to its 
completion in 1762 and demonstrates that the form and meaning of the Trevi 
fountain are inextricably bound up with the history and fabric of Rome itself. 

Ulus. £25.00 

WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME 

Successful Strategies for Resource Management 
Robert Repetto 

In this companion volume to The Global Possible, Robert Repetto describes bow 
governments, businesses, and private citizens hnvq been able to promote policies 
that lead to a more stable population and resource base and to more efficient energy 
use. . 

A World Resources Institute Book Cloth £11.50 Paper £4.25 

POPULATION BIOLOGY AND EVOLUTION OF 
CLONAL ORGANISMS 

edited by Jeremy B.C. Jackson, Leo W. Buss , and Robert E. Cook 
These essays represent the first collective attempt by botanists and zoologists to 
identify and probe the ecological, morphological, developmental, and evolutionary 
properties or clonal organisms that distinguish them from aclonal forms. 

Cloth £60.00 Paper £27.50 

[ THE MUSIC OF ALEXANDER SCRIABIN 

James M. Baker 

This book is a study of Scriabin's twentieth-century miisic. the first thorough analysis 
of the composer's evolution from conventional tonality (6 his later atonal structure. 

. £37.50 . ■ •- . .7 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND INDEX OF MAINLAND SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS . . 

Franklin Ei Huffman 

. A comprehensive, meticulously detailed bibliography covering writings from nil over 
the world, and from the earliest known; documents 10 the present ( on the one : . 

thousand or so languages of Mainland Southeast Asia. £35.00 H ■ 

EASTERN ZHOU AND QIN CIVILIZATi6nS 

LIXueqln 

translated by K.C.- Chang 1 - ^ • . . . . 

China’rf foremost authority on Eastern Zhou and Qm discusses new archaeological 
finds and inscriptional data from these periods. Ineorpornting them for the first time 
into a geographical and chronological framework that conforms with textual details. 
'•;£55-oo .. ' ■. • 

PREHISTpRlC AVEBURY 

: Aubrey Burl , . v '! ’ . 

“Much new info rpretatiort fashloped from excavation reports here , ana even more 
fl bout the way of life of the people whq raised the great stones. The illustrations are 
a joy. What fi preSent for anyone imerested in the past:” - The Bookseller 
Now inpdperj £6.95 . 

; y$ALE:#H^R^iTy p^ess 

13 Bedford Square, London WGIB 3J% ■ . j • . .1 J » 
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'Shakespeare's Pranta. 209pp. Ufliwnlty ql Gdlfofr 
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; ChW V-- Thomas ' Werifri Broken /'Nuptloif in 
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own time and to which the commentator be- 
longs to his"; and , without laying into “ahistor- 
ical” critics, he aims to develop our ability “to 
sense that the past, although ours, is also a 
stranger to us". He examines ideas such as 
tyranny, sacrifice, art and nature, and a whole 
set of opposites structured on the ideas of the 
near and the far. The title of the French origin- 
al of the book, Le Proche el le Join lain, is 
perhaps apter than the English version; but the 
best in the book is also “new" - notably a fine 
analysis of incest in 'Tis Pity She’s a Whore. 
Most interesting, however, as anticipating 
work now being done on The Tempest on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is the chapter on “Eliz- 
abethan Travel Literature and Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest", Here he quietly arrives at in- 
sights , much more loudly proclaimed by recent 
critics, into the possibility that The Tempest is a 
subversive work from a subversive age: 
"Shakespeare creates a dramatic system within 
which uncertainty is rhe rule and certainty an 
illusion produced by naivety or imposed by 
force". 

Two collections of essays thrust their theoret- 
ical positions far more obtrusively at the 
reader, Indeed, as I have already indicated, in 
Alternative Shakespeares the editor, John Dra- 
knkis, suggests that the platform is the thing, 
though in fact his sparring with a selection of 
liberal humanists - Coleridge, Wilson Knight 
and L. C. Knights - is a good deal less success- 
* ful than are some of the very varied “alterna- 
tives", ranging from semiotics (Alessandro 
Serpieri, rendered into English by Keir Elam) 
to the study of history and ideology by 
Jonathan Dollimore and Alan Sinfield. This 
last essay argues in a nutshell what Graham 
Holdemess expands into a whole book, 
Shakespeare’s History: that “a long tradition of 
idealist philosophy" has determined both the 
approach to history in Shakespeare and his- 
tory's approach to Shakespeare. 

The second volume of essays, Shakespeare's 
"Rough Magic Renaissance Essays in Honor 
of C, L. Barber , has a more eclectic overall 
appearance because of its nature rs p tribute. 
Peter .Erickson, who has edited the volume 
with Coppdlia Kahn, has written a moving 
memorial essay; anc( the scope and quality of 
C, L. Barber’s impact on Shakespeare criticism 
' ~ despite the relatively small quantity of his . 

; ; ' published output - is shown by the way each . • 
I: • , . Contributor can effortlessly relate his or her 
■ own work to some stimulus received from Bar- 
ber. Anne Barton, in these terms, writes bril- 
.liantly on “Falstaff and the Cotnic Coni- 
miraityV; and M. C. Bradbrook. In “London 
£■'. Pageantry and Lawyers’ Theatre In the Early 
, Seventeenth Century” , stresses the interaction 
.between every aspect of festive entertainment 
■ In 1-ondpti and Westminster. But the essays 
.which dominate the volume, and which speak - 
with very similar voices, base themselves on 
interests which Barber developed in the years ' 

. . after Shakespeare's Festive Comedy: on per- 
spectives which Coppfilia ; Kahn defines in her 
; introduction as “psychological, social and his- 
.tpricil, feminist, Reconstructive"; • ' v . 

1 : It is a measure, of the difference iri; critical 
... climate cm the two sides of the Atlantic that the 
editor of Alternative Shakespeares has to make 
such a song and d ance about bej ng alternative , 

. while iriaOyi of the essays iri Shakespeare's 
^‘"RoUgli Magic" take “new" approaches as a 
" ’ "matter of course,' ' Sometimes : the English 
: ; 1 volume does it betteh Terencp ; Hawkes’s 
v -' u 5wjsse^SwattCt: '. Making a man. pf English v 
: . Ileiters", demythologizes Shakespeare more 
V;': effectively; and., far more ■wittily^ than ‘the 
j'. somewhat laborious arid confessional essay by 
V PpteSr Erickson entitled ^Shakespeare arid the 
i; , ‘Authbr'F^nctloii'^.CatherineBeUey's essay, 

! >. rpIsntptiitg Seku^ Giffcrepce: Meaning and 
'.'ge^der lp the comedies", is,more discrinfiinnt- - 
!r.tog* . bectm# ftfore aware; of ■the ] multiple 

, ptpdeis for the fimily. prevailing' In thb six-- ’ 
ff. teehth end eartysqwmieehtb centuries! thqn 
y , Ihp several essays ;pf gendpr criticism in the ’ 
\ , ; A)jieriwn:.Ydlu^e/':^ 

ters,'fpr;good ind iJ|, havelrbehirid Uiem is a " 

• cqmirouiiii^ Jane! Adel- 

account; in fl note, pfthe^pccfalSession 
on : Shekfespeare ' and Psyc^oapaly^i.s ^ the , 
meeting of the Modern Lahgtfafee A^dciation' 

•>' ' to Sap rtppc44qq> jn ,pe«mb6rl9^,:i»^ 

; ; 5?ifprtg Sehse pf WiieiJ If. Wa$ hi isstobj'v 

. alive . The. apjKai^ cey^^^ 

• ' , Barter vblume.of full-length sfudi^by 


of the contributors, testifies to the same com- 
munity of ideas. Peter Erickson's Patriarchal 
Structures in Shakespeare's Drama extends 
both his own essay and Janet Adelman’s, on 
"Male Bonding in Shakespeare's Comedies"; 
Carol Thomas Neely extends herself, from 
“Broken Nuptials in Shakespeare's Comedies" 
to Broken Nuptials in Shakespeare’s Plays. 

There is strength, of course, in this kind of 
unanimity, which both creates and satisfies its 
own critical climate. But there is also the dan- 
ger of self-enclosedness..This is perceptible in 
the tendency to see the English Renaissance 
socio-historically as a single, monolithically 
patriarchal society: Lawrence Stone having re- 
placed E. M. W. Tillyard as the interpreter of 
the age. The debate in contemporary his- 
toriography which shows the difficulty of 
assigning single and simple economic or 
ideological models to the early modern family 
- the work, for example, of English historians 
such as Keith Wrightson or Ralph A. Houl- 
brooke - seems not to have been heard of. 

Part of the programme of this school of crit- 
icism is to decry a “stage-centred" as against a 
“text -centred" reading. Harry Berger, Jr, 
makes this the centre of his essay in the Barber 
volume, "Text against Performance: The 
Gloucester family romance”. To Berger, the 
"constraints of performance. . . lead to a sim- 
plification or reduction of the interpretive pos- 
sibilities of text-centred reading”. Such a read- 
ing enables him to deconstruct the text, so that 
when, on stage, Cordelia’s “no cause, no 
cause" commands wonder at her ability to for- 
give, “ reading protests against this, ‘cause, 
cause’”. At this point one begins altogether to 
lose touch with what Shakespeare wrote, as 
against what philosophers of language may 
play with. That way madness lies. 

The problem is, I think, that “text-centred" 
may become so issue-centred that not only per- 
formance but the actual words of the text are 
brushed aside. In Patriarchal Structures, Erick- 
son, intent on finding unease about genders in 
Antony and Cleopatra , takes Cleopatra's 
words “Dost thou not see my baby at my 
breast /.That sucks the nurse asleep?” to indi- 
cate that “Cleopatra’s apotheosis explicitly 
converts the maternal Image from life-giving 
nurturance into ’an easy way to die 1 ’’. But he 
misquotes- “the baby” for "my baby” - and 
leaves Out the "Peace, pea.Ce!" with which 
Cleopatra opens her speech and so, no doubt 
inadvertently, weakens the naturalistic image 
of a mother asking for peace and quiet not only 

for the sake of hersdcjdipg baby but also so as 
to be able heiself to give ih to the irresistible 
drowdnesSi whicli comes with nursing. The 
: quality of felt life in this fictive situation would 
seem to tell a great deal more about Cleopat- 
ra’s first-hand experience pf motherhood than 
dbout her “misusing’’, the maternal image. 
Against this removal (surely?) from 
Shakespeare, Gary Taylors description of his 
experience of Cleopatra’s death! says more in 
two pages about the play, if nbt about gender 
criticism , than, does Erickson in a whole chap-' . 
tet. Taylor is wearing tin. unusual cap:' in 
Moment by Moment by Shakespearevht,\i 
anyone, usually ajipe&rsj in print as. lexicon- 
tred, and it, is a brave and unpretentious ven- 
ture to set out, ^ be. does, to show why he 
derives pleasure From reading and watching 
Shakespeare. If he is nipt strikingly originate 

manages aUeast to keep both text, and per- 

; Formance before us, exorcizing for some mp- ■ 
mcnis the unholy dichotomy between the two.' 

; In the end it is perhaps the language pf some 

' p f thdnew.and alternative priOra fhatjnost gets' 

In ths vax; of m sense ' Of felt, as against 
theoretical; fcsppiisetd Shakespeare: the for- 
mulalc, ^dQm. mahagerial language that tab' , 

to ’the sexual' ^nd nUrtMht.prbvisions " 

. D^demona brings ‘i info the : marriage" ’ 

m T)' ITfl l: . .a, • , J % - ® _ ' 


meaning, as distinct from the poetry, of 
Shakespeare's words accessible to the reader”. 
In this text, the Nurse's husband says: “do you 
fall upon your face? You will fall backward 
when you grow up and meet a boy and so you’ll 
lay then, will you not, Jule?” One wonders 
what phenomena of male bonding, patriarchal 
attitudes, etc, are revealed in our society, if 
Shakespeare’s “when thou hast more wit” 
translates into “when you grow up and meet a 
boy"? Perhaps they are the same assumptions 
as reveal themselves in the prefaces to these 
books on sexual and political power, where 
strings of almost exclusively male names are 
thanked for their intellectual stimulus and 
advice, while an invariably female typist is 
thanked for typing. As Stephen Greenblatt 
says, in an essay in the Barber volume on 
"Renaissance Authority and its Subversion”: 
“skeptical arguments about ideological causal- 
ity always work against beliefs one doesn’t 
hold”. He is pursuing quite a different argu- 


ment, in itself fascinating, about lb, 
of subversive elements within 3 ' 
orthodox Renaissance texts; but it 
wdl be turned on many of these snuff' 
No doubt it can also be tumid k Wh, 
revsew, and I hasten to say that I apE t 
gains, even while lamenting the S 
cnHcism which brings back the authZSi 
family too, andwhich subvemnnti|,uff£ 
itself becomes an orthodoxy. It i, , 32" 
that so many radical questions are 
at once.' Perhaps every Shakespearm^ff 
ought simply to be not to appear inlg 
Hawkins s footnotes as author of wafeg 
“mind-numbingly obvious conclusion!’ <w 
might do well to join her in finding 
general celebration, not despair" in theriwr 
futility of the search for some unified theonbf 
knowledge of Shakespearean drama. Pejfan 
the best recipe, like hws, is a mixture of sS 
ticism and fideism. The critics abide ouimj 
tion, but Shakespeare is free. 
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A Health to all Vintners, Beer-brewers and Aletonners. . a detail from a woodcut used as decoration fora 
number of broadsides and ballads In the seventeenth century. It is reproduced from 3. A. Sharpe’s Crime Ud 
Law In English Satirical Prims 1600-1832 (312pp. Chadwyck-Healey. £38. 085964176 7). 

That soul of whim 


David Nokes 

CHRISTINE PHIPPS (Editor) 

Buckingham: Public and private man: The 
prose, poems and commonplace book of 
George VUliera, second Duke of Buckingham 
(162&-1687) • : 

346pp. Garland. £45. 

0824054555 

i" — "" - i _ 

George Vllliers, second Duke of Buckingham, 
occupies an unfortunate niche in the literary 
pantheon, alongside such figures as Lewis 
Theobald and Elkanah Settle - all authors 
more memorable - as satiric ■ characters In the 
works of others than as the creatpra of their 
own. Dtyden’s portrait of Ziniri catches exact- 
ly the Dukd’s chameleon moods and volatile 
enthusiasms: 

A man so various, that he seem’d to.be 
??£? ne ’ H ®*! mankind's epitome. , 

JJff •“ opinions, always In the Wrong; 

Was everything by surts, and nothing long: . 

But, in the cQUrre of one revolving moon, • ■ 

WM chym^t. fidlex, atates-man and buffoon. ••• , ;• 

V It was a descriptlori which evldently sfofag 
Buckingham acutelv. In h «<TV> lii 


I Ung Ifithd Barber volUmeori/'ll^gu^Sod^ 
• .Sdxual Difference lit Rpmeo andJulieP^M ^ 

■ the -Nurse on Juliet’s respbhSe fo Vfeljst ti^on - : 
th^fare?.’, in order toillilstrateJuUet^s “capac- i • ' 

■ ity to iay fto n e eda ^ < l rthia^.bei \idfQsi- : V. 

; lunate vt hat the Vame; post .thaL brouiriu thife'' ? ? 




Aiwitchea imagesofwaxinvehti v :.', 

tit to.represeqti'; ; 

So thy Ill-mWe resemblapre wast^ my ' ‘ ,| 

YefThisneWedltlonof Bu^pgbamy pft»e 
arid poefns served Qnljr tb w ' ' ' 

pfDryden^pbrttait, A |%> p 
WJaifaken-up'wlth .ehtries 
‘flf^A^mmoribiace bpbkwhl 
! pl4^^ ? ‘fqreverJUtt{ltefeto 
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when men repent". Most are derivative. Ik 
overall effect of this anthology of ajahonsash 
sad, pointing to a life whose highest f ndcaW • 
is the turning of fine phrases. One bf thefin* 
entries, on beauty, runs: "Her beiqlyB *« 
like a booke of sentences, pretty, things, 'W 
they don’t hang together". It. is a fittifll de- 
scription of the commonplace book fodf 
The most sustained item in this 
is an unfinished fragment of a herofc p«7 
featuring Liberius, Count of Narboripe^ajj 
Theoderic, Prince of Pannonfa. While it 
be unfair to judge the play’s potential • 
two scenes presented herd, it is hard w . 
the feeling that this is precisely JhA.iW* 
rodomontade which Buckingham ridkoW. 
his only really successful literary 
Rehearsal. Indeed, the sensdof iiKfpM 1 *?. 
parody is inescapable ,io many of W 
regarding sallies of this would-be 
It is difficult to know for whom thb 

intended. One nrightsupporetlmt few , 

' dalists iri Restorationliterature wfluldM ^ 
ly to seek out the minor works and 
. . an alithor whom Pope described 
iri : ;everything”. Tile^ ^ 

, typescript and compeodious textual ; ; 
: surely, sufficient to deter tbc casual htwnj .j 
Yet Christine PUippSts 
simplistic reiuaf ks whi ch presupp 0 ^. - ^ \A 
■ plete ignorance of the period..' Th 111 , WE. j 
. x is warhed ^gaipstmaking pnhcpronBri?P”J. t 
: . al assumptions. Buckingham ; '• 1 
•haVe defended the constidiripnal , 

’ ; iiamerit , hrit^ -‘that ' ^doft.pbt .d 1 ® 8 ®' i 

Wdihed to tl»'lnbri|uS^^ ; ] 

: . tainly Would not have ! faVOted unlw^u'- 
suffrage aione giving’ votes tp ; j 

■ .•■rf for; the: nibst part ber : 

:'^bwariifo^ catalogue Jbf :ii 
torlcal'digfest 

. >r%aftori or bfogripfilt^J 
Phif^shoii t 4 ript havaaltemptea 
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Wind and stink 

fhr istopher Hawtree 

JOHN BOWEN 
Tk* Girls 

182pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 11867 0 

joho Bowen's early group of novels was com- 
rfeted in 1965 with A World Elsewhere, which 
attempted, not entirely satisfactorily , a parallel 
bewwn Greek myth and the life of a disgraced 
politician; Bowen used a similar device in his 
Gnt novel, The Truth Will Not Help Us, where 
, rigged eighteenth-century trial is echoed by 
podem-day American witch-hunts. He broke 
tw decades’ fictional silence in 1983, with 
Smash, the biography of a pigeon. 

Ite two novels he has published in quick 
roccession since then, The McGuffin , a chilling 
itries of Hitchcockian encounters, and now 
7 b Girls, are no less fantastic, but so plausibly 
told that they are on a level with The Birdcage 
ud The Centre of the Green, in which reality is 
neatly and wittily heightened but never 
finishes into the clouds. Death, which stalked 
the pages of The Centre of the Green from an 
opening suicide attempt to a thwarted abortion 
and dotting stroke, resurfaced throughout The 
McGuffin, but it has never been as grimly be- 
guiting as it is in The Girls. 

A brief opening chapter refers in a jocular 
ny to something nasty in a septic tank at the 
bottom of the garden owned by Jan and Susan 
somewhere in the West Midlands. Although it 
b not yet clear that this is where they have 
chosen to keep an unfortunate young man, 
toy puzzlement that it arouses is quickly 
dispelled as one’s' attentions turn to an 
account of a pig which escapes en route 
to , the stud-farm. This may be worlds 
way from the Empress of Bindings, but 
Bowen's use of language has the mastery of a 
Wodehouse. The words fall without fuss and 
with the relish which comes from knowing that 
they will carry the author across any unex- 
pected developments he might encounter. 
Cue fd organization brings impeccable havoc. 

If not exactly intelligent, Mrs Marshall has a 
deep-rooted native wit: alone among the 
vfflagera, she realizes why the tank is blocked. 
A more efficient one 

■$>i hare digested Alan with no great difficulty, 
tatay eructation of wind and stink, but the primi- 


Mucor and mayhem 


tive construction of the girls’ septic tank was not up 
to such a task. Alan was a solid far larger than any in 
Its experience. It would take time to digest him. 
Meanwhile he stank. 

Time, one might say, is of the essence. The pig 
having run amok in the girls’ chintzy shop, 
Bowen quickly draws together the threads of 
his story. With equal despatch one of the girls is 
impregnated at a Craft Fair by a young man 
whose partner deals in musical instruments. A 
child, Butch, results, and, in defiance of the 
medical profession, is duly brought up by (he 
girls. Time brings in iri revenges. The intrica- 
cies of decomposition and - worse - schizo- 
phrenia are conveyed with a panache that only 
a churl could fail to enjoy. For all this (not to 
mention a bourrie by Handel and a television 
appearance by Gore Vidal), The Girls is an 
affectionate picture of country life, and an 
account of companionable domesticity made 
all the more moving for the way in which it Is 
thwarted. 


Jeanette Winterson 

ROBERTIRWIN 
The Limits of Vision 
120pp. Viking. £8.95. 

0670807974. 

Dirt has not been among the memorable 
themes of modern literature; fate has left it to 
Robert Irwin to show us feaT in a handful of 
dust. When the last Hoover is broken we will 
find ourselves citizens of the only lasting 
empire, filth all round us. For Marcia, a south 
London housewife and mathematics graduate 
(she keeps her imaginary numbers in different 
rooms in the house), the implications of the 
ever-reproducing kingdom of Muco r are all too 
dear. 

Mucor, a piece of fungus, is thespokesthing 
for grit, understains, mould etc. Wherever 
Marcia hopes to dean she finds Mucor in one 
of his many disguises. Fortunately, alone In the 


Fearful prophecies 


Brian Mo rton 

UMnsAliCHINCLOSS 

HaaooraMeMen 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 
«fl787969 , 


JW 'wy did a man brought up as. I had 

■ a gentleman born and bred, after so 
years qf straight conduct, suddenly bc- 
a thief? Arid why did I feel np remorse?" 

. from pie Rrribezzler (1966), gives a fair 
of Louis Auchincloss’s “psychological” 
wo. He has now published a staggering twen- : 

: ‘Hgitt novels, the best: known of them un- 
. ^‘ediy PortraUin Brbwnstone (1962) .Thfey 
donb in the same curiously forensic 
\ *?|®i bul wirii turns of plot and mental agonies 
. ■ ^ m 'gbt Scem more appropriate' to a tele? 
Woqkbuster than to “serious’* fictiptt. 

(toOMrturiei precariously) moneyed world , 

■ 5,^^ the World of New Yprk “sode-, 

' tiiisliiess, ^ Is doser to Dynasty ^tban to 

; hie insights into the world of 

with foe darringtQns and Ewings 
i\^ r than; with the Howcllses or Dreisers. ] 
. r^Ronourtmle Mefi suggests another ipptarice 
membert-of-the-juryrhetor- 
$***(■ Are, honourable mfin? The 
cpiirtship, marriage' and 
; divorce of Alida Sttufoers.-dauabter 



and palpably 


Philip Smelt 

HANSKONING 
Acte of Faith 
182pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
057503744X 


Hans Koning's Acts of Faith is a tormented 
novel. The central character, John Balthasar, 
inhabits a world of missed opportunities and 
shadowy threats. As an American freelance 
journalist in 1973 he was involved In an attempt 
to smuggle a Basque nationalist across the bor- 
der from Franco’s Spain into France. Fearing 
the consequences, Balthasar pulled out of the 
escape plan at the last minute and ever since 
then he has been plagued by feelings of guilt at 
his faint-heartedness. 

Now, ten years later and working as'a libra- 
rian in New York, Balthasar comes across 
some exiled members of the Basque group. 
They appear to have survived their trans- 
Atlantic move and undergone a shift towards 
an improbably right-wing organization. 

Balthasar’s understandable confusion is 
compounded by his mental fragility, which 


Jonathan Askew, whom . she. eventually jilts. 

. Intervening chapters offer a more detached 
background to Chip's life and prospects. As 
the marriage wqnes, Auchlhdoqs’s attention 
veers. He loses touch with Alida and her narra- 
tive becomes an uneasy litany of crises, alco- 
hol , adultery arid wayward children. Chip, who 
never folly emerges as a character, becomes 
increasingly problematic as he takes centre 

stage. . ... 

That he Is not to be taken at face value is 
signalled pretty strongly from the outset, -and 
the bulk of the novel recounts the slow triumph 
of Chip’s will over his morbid adolescent re- 
' ligioslty, his scnlples and his friends. While a 
pupil at his grandfather’s boarding school, he is 
implicated In a mild homosexual scandal and 
lies to save both skin and inheritance. Years . 

- later, he coldly destroys his schoolfriend’s legal 
career on the pretext of an act of perfectly 
innocent plagiarism. The Second World War 
hero and nascent Cold Warrior eventually- in 
another of Auchincloss’s unbuttressed psycho- 
logical shifts -resigns his government post over 
Vietnam. TBy this stage, hip and Alida have 
parted and their children have beMmP.anti- 
war activists. The novel’s end finds Alida in: , 
Sweden .With her (lraft“riodger; son,; muring , 
ratherpondptously onthe by-prod ucriofNeW 1 . 
England .piiritaiiiun; ' ■ ■ 'i - : 

This is as : Consciously, literary r echoes of 

' Chip is an uneasy mixof Brutus andpbrioUmjS 
t (witha powlitghtot of AUchlnclow’s ftyoiirite : 
, toeme,TS> ‘^ 6 tlVeless malignit/ , , of lago), 

.. auaZ- Vi^crilifl and : Portia. - his mother... 


gives him terrifying nightmares and paranoid 
fears. He believes that he is being harassed by a 
Spanish anti-communist gang that operates in 
the United States as the agent of some modern 
inquisition and enacts a barbaric auto -da in 
Balthasar’s troubled dreams. 

As well as immersing himself in ancient 
volumes of European Christian literature nnd 
flirting with psychoanalysis and Roman Catho- 
lic confessionals, Balthasar attempts to track 
down the vicious proponents of the new moral 
and political crusade, shrouded in mystery and 


house day after day, Marcia discovers she has 
friends; Blake, Dickens, Leonardo, de Hooch, 
even Darwin rally round to help her fight the 
dirt; not that they’re much help. Their spectral 
selves, like their living selves, are all theory. 
Leonardo likes sitting in the bath watching the 
dirty water run down the plug-hole, while 
Dickens on all fours can impersonate a 
vacuum-cleaner but can’t fix one. 

Even so, these friends are preferable to her 
coffee-morning cronies who expect the 
washing up to be done and the beds to be made 
before the sacred hour of gossip. In their com- 
pany, as in her husband's, Marcia feels gagged; 
she wants to talk, not about Art, but about 
Dirt, the impossibility of ever being clean, of 
ever achieving the dizzy standards of the Insti- 
tute of Whiteness. 

Is Marcia making a quantum leap across 
time and ihe level of the everyday or is she 
nuts? As her day wears on and both sets of 
visitors disappear, Mucor’s whisperings be- 
come sinister Doesn’t she know that husband 
Philip is having an affair with coffee-morning 
Stephanie? Doesn't she know that the man 
from the Institute, so keen to get her views on 
undcrstalns, is realty a doctor sent to certify 
her? 

Irwin has created his character so artfully 
that we get a ring-side seat behind her eyes but 
no objective viewpoint, so the ending is per- 
fectly ambiguous. Clearly the novel Is a flight 
of fancy; but since the world is made up of a 
consensus of fancy, wc only have to believe In 
Marcia to believe in heT world. Disbelief is 
tantalizingly allowed here and there, to make 
us thoroughly confused. Irwin is an irrepress- 
ibly clever writer but never irritating. The book 


enjoying the protection of the American police binds together philosophy and mayhem , a wel- 


and the FBI. 

There are many ingredients in Acts of Faith , 
including the Basque separatist movement, 
the dangers of rabid anti-communism, and the 
excesses of strident religious belief; topics 
which sit uneasily side by side in a narrative 
that foils to bring them together. 
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. Essays on a critical process 

TERENCE HAWKES • 

Thb coUection of essays focusesbri the ways in which t^*x5ety‘procj^ 
and the puipds&i foe which this ^tetps to be done. The case te deliberately mttfe b) 
means ofsbefclffc concrete cxample^ wlth aspWted axenmt 7’ 
four highlyStentW critics: AJfl Bradley, Sir Wdtey Raleigh, T. S. . EHpt sndJohftDoVer . - 

W c200 pages Hardback 0416385303 ilO-95 Paptiback 0.416385406 SAW 

(fhii^ltyPapertxick. 

The Movement . 

• • B pftlfah ywietry and fiction of the 1950s. -■ "v- 

Vv ; BLAI® M0BRIS0N • ; , - 

• ' Of its klnd his bOd< couUl not tie better.. ... 1 can recomnietKl Mr Morrison^ book as a . 
wdl -ordered, Immensely thorough and often amusing account crfa Hterary plienoiuenon. 

The Sunday Times 

The value of Blabe Mofrisooh book arises precisely frpm its sharp sense of past and 
present His ludd and lively book wfll ... be ofmudi more than antiquarian interest for 

***** 0416302505 «95 ^ 

German Film and literature 

. Adaptations and Iransformatlons 
. Edited by ERiC RENTSCIjDLEIl . . 

nils collection of essays by an International team of schohw ls the ‘ 

Investigation In any ianguage ofthe historical Intcracttons Itet^Tep.G^triw film and 
literature It Is o book about adaptations and tntnsftxrnattorts. abtHit ^fiy nta-mak*ts 
tuSst witOn foaicrlals « cetifiyttoies. It is ftonqvmcd wifo the way* in which film- 

1 2 20 3: *11.95 
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Clriss and Culture 

; Written bctwc^ i96B bitd : I^ l jcsrs, wlKut diC fidd of wnntenV siuUlcfi was 
■■ befllnnfokifo deftrw Itecif-' diecsstqts that make up Sat; Chui. amt Cttlt/av develop an 

; ttf rt '-iiyffiM/ri Cbakrttvony Sp/vak, Wesfejvttt , IMivrstty 

fo ,01^4 1 8 f?.95 : 
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come relief from the many dreary contempor- 
ary novels about adultery and big business. 
With its Wizard of Oz-style farewell and a 
central character who can make an Arctic tun- 
dra out of a rumpled sheet, The Limits of Vi- 
sion ranks as a genuine (and rare) work of the 
imagination. 
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Scuttlings and skewerings 


Reginald Hill 

RAY HARRISON 
Death of a Dancing Lady 
235pp. £8.95. 

0704325489 
ANTIIEA COHEN 
Guardian Angel 
177pp. £7.95. 

07043 25012 
JOHN GREENWOOD 
Mosley Went to Mow 
156pp. £7.95. 

07043 25020 
J.C.S. SMITH 
Nightcap 
244pp. £8.95. 

0704325] 1 X 

Quartet. 

Ray Harrison must view the current City of 
London clean-up campaign with some com- 
placency, having set his Sergeant Bragg and 
Constable Morton on the priestlike task some 
hundred years ago. In Death of a Dancing 
Lady, an everyday story of barratry and bot- 
tomry, the Dancing Lady turns out to be a ship 
disappeared, probably scuttled, off Poza Rica, 
and the two City policemen find themselves 
involved in the incredibly complex world of 
maritime insurance. That may not sound a 
bundle of fun, but expertise, expertly ex- 
plained, is always fascinating, and Harrison 
also offers a wide range of other pleasures. 
Through the eyes of young Morton, returning 
from playing for England in Australia, we get a 


glimpse of life in Victorian America as he in- 
vestigates that end of the case. From Ryan, the 
sole witness of the scuttling, we get a good 
old-fashioned nautical yarn of stowing away 
and dirty deeds on the high seas. And before 
we’re finished, we come right up to date with 
Special Branch involvement and political dirty 
tricks. Old friends appear, like Catherine 
Marsden, the young journalist, trying to make 
her way in a profession even more certain then 
than now that a woman’s place is elsewhere. 
But new readers need not be frightened by old 
friends. Harrison knows that each of his 
Sergeant Bragg books has got to stand up for 
itself, and Death of a Dancing Lady may send 
you back to the earlier ones for enjoyment, but 
never understanding. Low in key, high in 
readability, these City police stories illustrate 
that in the old crime-writers’ trinity of sex, 
violence and money, not the least engrossing is 
money. 

Weirdest of modem “heroines" must be 
Anthea Cohen’s Nurse Carmichael, who in 
Guardian Angel once more demonstrates her 
own, one hopes, inimitable technique for deal- 
ing with the problems of hospital life. These 
include a smelly left-wing head porter, who is 
luring nurses away from the vocational, no- 
strike College of Nursing to his much more 
militant union, and a pair of foul-mouthed, 
pot-smoking punks who don’t care a catheter 
for hospital rules. Cross Charles Bronson’s 
avenger in Death Wish with Miss Marple and 
you might get something like Nurse - now 
Sister - Carmichael. AD the fascinating detail 
of hospital life which makes the television 
“soaps" and the Mills and Boon romances so 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

DICK FRANCIS 
Break In 

272pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0718125975 


second half of the novel and the crimes which 
are its raison d’&tre almost come as an anti- 
climax. In fact, of course, they don’t, for they 
are as intriguing, if in a different way, as the 
rest of the book; and the discovery which 
Jason, who has turned from biography to de- 
tection, makes at the end of the novel does 
come as a very distinct shock, The novel is 
certainly as civilized and witty as anything Ju- 
lian Symons has written. ' 
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popular is here, but without the soft under- 
belly. “In the grand tradition of P. D. James" 
says a critical quote on the jacket. I can’t agree. 
There’s no puzzle, no detection here. If any- 
thing, Guardian Angel is in the much more 
esoteric tradition of Patricia Highsmith. It 
leaves you uncomfortably uncertain of what 
you feel, whom you sympathize with. 

John Greenwood’s Inspector Mosley is a 
pretty odd character too. His patch is the high 
moorlands area of the Yorkshire-Lancashire 
border, whose geographical remoteness is mir- 
rored in Mosley's self-distancing from the 
bureaucratic hierarchy of the police force. Old 
fans will be delighted at his reappearance in 
Mosley Went to Mow, except that in fact he 
hardly reappears at all. 

But something odd is going on in Mosley 
country. There’s a gallows for sale and Janice 
Goodwin has vanished, leaving behind her a 
wrecked living room and a quart Guinness bot- 
tle stained with congealed blood and a few 
wisps of grey hair. Superintendent Grimshaw 
reluctantly admits that the man to get to the 
bottom of this is the absent-on-leave Inspector, 
and Sergeant Beamish, a young man whose 
offensive brightness is compounded by a cer- 
tain empathy with Mosley, is set to tracking 
him down. Intermittently, and enigmatically, 
they make contact, till his unpredictable quar- 
ry takes off to visit his sister in Kenya, 
vanishing almost completely from the last third 
of the novel. Yet everything that happens, has 
happened, or will happen in the aptly named 
Hemp Valley is touched with Mosley’s rough 
magic. I am sure that fans will be delighted with 
the sense of his presence even when he’s not 
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suspects out yet again. Anthony Price’s thril- 
lers have tended to be stronger on ratiocination 
than action, and here he stretches his method 
to its limits: Here Be Monsters is a dense mass 
of logical inferences, so microscopically 
observed that the narrative takes about the 
same time to read as it does to unfold. But it's a 
brilliant tour de force, with the intellectual 
argument providing more excitement than 
another writer might get out of a squadron of 
tanks. 


LILLIAN DELATORRE 
Dr Sam: Johnson, Detector 
259pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0333398823 

“Being", as the sub-title, a better description Of 
the book than any review could be, has it, “a 
light-hearted collection of Recently reveal'd 
Episodes in the Career, of the Gkeat .Lexicog- 
rapher narrated as from the pen of James Bos- 
Well . Including-, the Unmasking of .the ' Flying 
Highwayman-, the singular Episode of the 
Moriboddo Ape Boy; the Recovery of Prince 
Charlie^ vanlsht Ruby, the stolen Christmas 
Box, and the pilfer’d Grhat Seal of England] 
also, the Detection of the mysterious Visitant 
in Mincing Lane, and the macabre Affair of the 
Wax-Work Cadaver.” Lillian de la Torre’s 

mlllMnn nf ■ _ - 


there. Newcomen, however, mights^ 
selves disadvantaged by their lack oS 
acquaintance and feel that thebook& 
too self-consciously quirky and isrv, _ 
detective “body. 1 iL 
Greenwood should perhaps remembT^ 
“series” characters must always be wiJw 
new converts as well as dehghting 0 l 72 
besides. Mosley is too marvellous a chaiw* 

»s:r spiritua,presen “ tobea ^ 
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J. C. Smith s Nightcap, a quite another sort of 

policeman, or rather ex-policeman. A 2 
transit cop (ie a member of the force hi 
polices New York's subway system), he k» 
suaded as a favour to a friend to act asiecurib 
officer in a top restaurant where, barely b 
hour after he first clocks on, he finds Join 
Lombardo, his new employer, skewered 
brass brochette. Suspects, because they* 
also on the premises, are the gorgeous bM 
reservations manager, Janine DuPage, and u 
equally gorgeous young man called Angel Re 
who works in the kitchen. What they haws 
common besides being under suspicion is tbl 
they’re both Lombardo’s lovers. There fc j 
third suspect, Jacoby himself. This, and per- 
sonal pride , make him determined to get loik 
truth of the murder. The result is an eratfeg, 
intriguing, eminently readable, downbeat pri- 
vate-eye novel, with interesting and believable 
characters all seen through the compudoaft 
and very human private eye of Jacoby, rise 
neither super-tough, super-cynical nor taper- 
brilliant. This may not make for best alfe g, 
but it certainly makes for entertaining 


do with the real world. Dead Man's a 
as vividly macabre as any of Modesty’s eafcr 
adventures, though the picture of her 60 the 
dust jacket is a ridiculous travesty. 


FRANK PARRISH 
Fly In the Cobweb 
160pp. Constable. £6.95. 

0094666903 • 

Fly in the Cobweb is the sixth story about Pa 
Mallett, that cunning little countryman with* 
accent thicker than that of any of Hard/s i* 
tics. He gets into the cobweb by wi^eeng* 
murder while committing a burglary bM 
take refuge with the members of a sympoo* 
of performing arts, and is rescued by pretty 
Sukie Bush from Florida and her dornip^^| 
Aunt Helen. Neat, but not gaudy, with k* 
nature and more people th#n usual. ’ 

GEORGETTE HEYER . . 

Footsteps in the Dark . •. | . ' 

289pp. Grafton. £8.95, 

0246127600 ' ' - - ' 

Footsteps in the Dark was Geoifcetfe 
first detective story, qrigiiiaily 
1932. The plpt is indescribably ridMow-W" 
bright young things 
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Empiricism expounded 


Anthony O’Hear ^ 

JOHN FOSTER 

' Routledge and Kegan Paul. £21 . 

iJHBOflOX 

John foster’s book on A. J. Ayer is the latest 
contribution to the Arguments of the Philo- 
sopher scries. As is now to be expected from 
tbe redes, the argumentation is detailed and 
the writing at a high level of philosophical 
pphisticatloD. The book is definitely not an 
irtjoductlon to Ayer’s thought for the uniniti- 
Htd, but it is entirely proper that Ayer is 
tooided serious treatment, in a work of book 
icagth. As Foster rightly says in his conclusion, 
Apr has been the leading promoter of the 
empiricist viewpoint over the last fifty years, 
ud it is difficult to imagine a more authorita- 
tive exposition of empiricism. 

Nevertheless, the book's many merits not- 
withstanding, I cannot suppress a slight feeling 
of disappointment that the excitement and 
sharpness of insight which Ayer's philosophy 
cbi and so often does generate are not always 
recaptured. At times, the intricate discussions 
of points arising out of Ayer's positions are too 
tortuous and their direction is uncertain. 
Ayer's arguments are discussed, but not his 
overall vision; which is a pity, because it is 
plausible to suppose that, despite considerable 
tanges in the detail of Ayer's thought since 
language, Truth and Logic (1936), the under- 
Ijiog insights and motivations have remained 
constant. 

Bus is partly a reflection of Foster’s choice 
of balance and subject-matter. Long though 
tbe book is, nearly two thirds of it is devoted to 
dscossions of the verification principle in Lan- 
Truth and Logic and the analyses’ of 
nptidsm and sense-data in The Problem of 
foowledge (1956). By contrast, there is only 
tersest perfunctory treatment of the fascinat- 
ing defence of epistemological realism in The 
Cbitral Questions of Philosophy (1974), some- 
8 dg which Dummett, Strawson and Arm- 
ttrongall chose to concentrate on in their con- 
tiMons to Ayer's Festschrift in 1979. Foster 
jwljr should have said more about this, first 
fttose Ayer sees his Central Questions posi- 
fofl as superseding his earlier epistemologies, 
^secondly because the type of relationship 
"tween sense data and physical object state; 
■wts adumbrated in Cen tral. Questions cannot 
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^WRENCEBRIAN lombard 

A metaphysical study' 

^ Routledge and Kegan Paul . £2?. 
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kn we take it . that anyone who accepts that 
St Helens erupted .’also accepts that 
“jjfcwas an eruption and hence that there are 
J* things ak events (oyer and above such 
jjW “ volcanoes and rivers of lava)? Law- 
2* Br M Lombard favours the answer 
TJpbut does hottake it upon himself to.offer 1 
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be supposed to be a straightforward example of 
the less primitive being justified by or con- 
structed out of the more primitive. These are 
points on which I find Ayer's own discussion 
bafflingly brief and in need of just the sort of 
painstaking elaboration Foster provides for 
other, more familiar elements of Ayer’s phi- 
losophy. 

This said, Foster's treatment of the verifica- 
tion principle in his first chapter is one of the 
best and most conclusive things in the book. 
He shows that the principle is either too weak 
to have any bite, if it is construed as saying 
merely that meaningful statements must be 
only loosely based on or supported by empiri- 
cal evidence, for this would allow in all sorts of 
experience-transcending entities; or too strong, 
if it holds that the content of meaningful state- 
ments must be reducible to experience. It is 
clearly this latter interpretation that Ayer re- 
quires in Language, Truth and Logic, and 
which generates the commitment to phe- 
nomenalism in that work. But when spelled out 
It turns out to be untenable, because even if we 
require ail primitive terms of meaningful sent- 
ences to be definable ostensively or empirically 
- something that might seem sensible in itself, 
as well as being the most promising basis for 
verificationism - it does not follow that we 
cannot construct perfectly grammatical sent- 
ences out of them, whose meaning transcends 
any possible sense content. 

Foster also (very briefly) defends a version 
of intuitionism with regard to lope and mathe- 
matical truth against the conventionalism of 
Language, Truth and Logic ; but he does not 
take with full seriousness Ayer's own assertion 
to the effect that giving way on that issue would 
entail upsetting the main argument of Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic. Neither here, nor with 
the failure of the verificationism with regard to 
synthetic statements, does Foster ever consid- 
er systematically what needs to be considered, 
which is the very status of a sense-datum start- 
ing-point in epistemology in the absence of a 
supporting theory of meaning (it is presumably 
on this question that Ayer thought Language, 
Truth and Logic went beyond the Humean 
empiricism of which he saw that work as a 
logical development). 

Foster's own position on both sense data and 
empiricism more generally appears, at least 
from A. J. Ayer, to be ambivalent in a way that 
seriously unbalances his discussion of Ayer. 
For while, in considering The Problem of 
Knowledge in his second chapter, he defends 


Ayer in taking sense data as the starting-point 1 
for epistemology, he attacks Ayer in the third 1 
and final chapter (which deals with induction , 1 

natural necessity, selves, persons and free will) 
for an "excessive" austerity engendered by his 
empiricism, which leads him (Ayer) to regard 
the notions of objective nccessitation, the sub- 
stantial ego, absolute morality and God as ouL- 
moded myths (in contrast, Ayer has recently 
come to see the notion of free will, understood 
in a libertarian sense, as muddled but “salut- 
ary"). The trouble with Foster's treatment of 
Ayer is that it lacks just that sustained analysis 
of empiricism which might lead us to see how, 
despite appearance, there is no tension be- 
tween the various positions Foster himself 
takes in discussing Ayer. All we get are, in the 
second chapter, the highly controversial, but 
there unsupported claim that all epistemolo- 
gical justification must be in terms of what is 
either self-evident or present in one's current 
mental state, and, underlying a lot of the other 
issues, the claim (made explicitly in his final 
rejection of the verificationism of Language, 
Truth and Logic) that where our common lan- 
guage and intuitions point strongly in one 
direction, the onus is very much on the sceptic 
to show that they arc actually discredited or 
muddled, not simply that it is possible that they 
might be. 

Many philosophers would, of course, lake 
issue with Foster and Ayer on just these 
grounds - over the narrowness of their shared 
epistemological starting-point. (It is, however, 
open to question whether AyeT's was actually 
as narrow as he officially states: as Foster 
points out, even in The Problem of Knowledge 
Ayei has to allow memory of past sensation to 
play a greater role in his refutation of sceptic- 
ism, which proceeds via an appeal to the power 
of external-world statements to explain our 
sensations, than Foster himself is prepared to 
allow.) Others, following Wittgenstein, would 
question whether a sense-datum language 
would be viable at all if it were not parasitic on 
a public language dealing with publicly observ- 
able enduring objects. Ayer clearly regards 
such a claim as a threat to his epistemological 
starting-point; Foster, strangely , does not even 
discuss Ayer’s handling of the private language 
argument. What he does discuss, after lengthy 
but very worthwhile examinations of .the na- 
ture of scepticism aqd the ways to counter it, 
and of two different approaches tq the question; 
of when someone has the right 'to be sure of 
some proposition (one when it is claimed that 
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he has arrived nt it by a “truth-reliable” 
method, and the other when he actually has 
reasons for believing it), is the validity of the 
argument from hallucinations to sense-data. 

This argument holds that if a veridical ex- 
perience is indistinguishable exponentially 
from a hallucination, then veridical experi- 
ences are, in some epistemologically relevant 
sense, indirect relative to physical objects. But 
this conclusion is surely not necessary: similar 
psychological states can be caused in different 
ways, and the fact that I can sometimes think I 
am perceiving an object when I am actually 
stimulated by aberrant brain activity does not 
show that I do not sometimes perceive an ob- 
ject directly in the sense that there is nothing 
more primitive in my experience than the ob- 
ject itself. Foster has difficulty with this point, 
despite a most interesting discussion of in- 
directness of perception , falling back in the end 
on the highly questionable claim that we are 
aware of a primitive presentational contact in 
experience which wc then interpret as an ex- 
perience of an object. And, unlike Ayer, he 
then goes on to question the legitimacy of our 
objective interpretations of experience. He 
raises a doubt both abont one's entitlement to 
talk about an actual sensory order if one limits 
one’s point of view to any current state of 
mind, and about the need to explain such a 
thing, if it exists, and even about the need to 
explain our beliefs about the physical world in 
terms of an external world rather than in Ber- 
keleian terms - or even in terms of a Cartesian 
malignant demon systematically deceiving us. 

In criticizing Ayer's empiricist rejection of 
natural necessity, on the other hand, Foster 
makes so free a hand with the argument from 
best explanation as to dispense with all empiri- 
cist scruples altogether. He says that the order 
we perceive In tho, world is best explained by 
appeal to natural laws necessitating the regu- 
larity we perceive. Here, though, empiricist 
caution is surely in order: does Foster really 
think that past perceived regularities can or 
will never fail? And if he is not prepared to say 
this, it is unclear what role talk of natural 
necessity is playing. Any substantive appeal to 
natural necessity, sucli as Faster envisages. Is 
likely to prove far too much about what "has" 
to happen in the future (but which, neverthe- 
less, may not). Ayer's espousal of empiricism 
in this area can hardly be described as exces- 
' sive. Whether it is excessive on the self, or 
1 , morality, on logic and on God, Foster’s book 

makes it hard to judge - in the absence of any 
sustained atteriipt to explain what he: takes: to . 
be the nature or limits of empiricism - whether 
a truly empiricist philosophy has to approach 
, the external world via sense data, or whether it 

, . could not be. equally empiricist and in other 
ways less probietaatic to adopt s fifthly physi- 
' calist starting point. 
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Peter Green 

I.K. ANDERSON 

Hunting In (he Ancient World 

192pp. University of California Press. $32.50. 

0520051971 

E. C. MARCH ANT (Editor) 

Xenophontls Opera Omnia 

Tomus V: Opuscula 

Oxford: Garcndon Press. £8.50. 
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Ancient venery has been lucky in its mod- 
ern exponents, most of whom, like Edouard 
Deiebecque and J. K. Anderson, are not only 
professional classicists but also themselves 
seasoned hunters. Deiebecque, in an appendix 
to his brilliant little edition of Xenophon's 
Cynegeticus , wrote the definitive explanation 
of the use of nets in antiquity, while D. B. Hull, 
the author of Hounds and Hunting in Ancient 
Greece (1964) - which Professor Anderson's 
Hunting in the Ancient World complements 
rather than replaces - was for many years a 
Master of Foxhounds. Not that ancient 
hunting bore all that much resemblance to its 
modem counterpart: as E. C. Marchant 
pointed out long ago, whereas in England 
hunting conjures up a picture of chasing the 
fox on horseback, to a Greek of Xenophon's 
day it rather suggested the pursuit of the hare 
on foot. Not even the heroes engaged in the 
Caledonian boar-hunt were mounted. 
Beaglers take note. 

Riding to hounds tended to be a royal, or at 
the least an aristocratic, prerogative: Ander- 
son collects all the evidence, archaeological 
and literary, for examples -Mycenaean, Assy- 
rian, Persian, Macedonian - of this higher 
sport of kings, where the quarry (till it was 
hunted out of existence) was, whenever prac- 
ticable. and appropriately enough, the king of 
beasts, the lion, which survived longer in parts 
of eastern Europe than many readers might 
suppose, and in western Asia throughout anti- 


quity. Stags, leopards, panthers, even bears, 
also figure, with the more common boar and 
deer, on our surviving monuments. It is no 
accident that Cyrus and Alexander, heroic fi- 
gures to whom our prime literary sources on 
ancient hunting, Xenophon and Arrian, de- 
voted major works, were both addicts of the 
chase. To them hunting was a paradigm of 
moral excellence, a training for leadership; 
even Christians came to regard it as symbolic of 
virtue in this life and the life to come. 

Anderson deliberately restricts his engross- 
ing (and beautifully produced) little mono- 
graph to what I suppose might be termed the 
amateur gentlemen of the ancient hunting 
wprld, and this in many ways is a pity. We learn 
next to nothing about bird-liming, fishing, or 
the ways in which country peasants helped out 
the pot by snaring and trapping small game. 
Nor is the professional hunter represented. 
And while no one would expect, in such a 
book, a guide to the killing of captive beasts to 
make a Roman holiday, Anderson also draws 
the line at “the hunt as a source of literary 
images; religious and funerary symbolism; the 
heroization of the hunter, especially of the 
monarch who hunts”: omissions which open up 
a tantalizing vista of missed opportunities, not 
least in a book one could have wished at least 
twice as long. 

What we do get, however, is excellent, with 
lavish quotations from ancient sources and 
crisply authoritative glossing of technical prob- 
lems. Anderson brings to his task a cool eye as 
well as a most elegant style: both seat and 
hands, you might say, are eminently reliable. 
He also takes his trickier fences .with some 
panache: his well-mannered, almost apologe- 
tic debunking of Pierre Vidal-Naquet’s mythic 
notions about nocturnal hunting is pure de- 
light. He briskly discredits the late romantic 
legend of Spartan huntresses; he raps 
Xenophon over the knuckles for his unforgiv- 
able recommendation to hunt hinds in the 
breeding season with fawns as bait. He offers a 
dose analysis of the dangers and complexities 


of boar-hunting - a Macedonian speciality: no ing the Se 

Macedonian noble who had not speared his to whom ] 
boar .without benefit of nets was allowed to logue, am 
recline at table, so that Cassander in his eluded) th 
mid-thirties still sat upright like an untried Delebecqi 
adolescent. genuine; h 

Some anecdotes about Hellenistic feats in introduce 
the hunting-field (one would have liked more view, whe 
on the Ptolemaic hunting of elephants) lead in gards the i 
to a final survey of the chase under the Roman ing terms 
empire - Hadrian, surprisingly, turns out to in compai 
have been as avid a big-game hunter as he was plied by y 

a culture-fancier - with full use made of the Marchant’ 
valuable mosaics on country life at Piazza Xenophon 
Armerina and in North Africa. These chapters eluded. N 
assemble much evidence that was previously been tidiei 
scattered and hard to come by, and the book as reader of ] 

a whole, though primarily descriptive, forms know); the 
an introduction to the subject that manages to and 1925 ] 
be immensely readable without in any way authentiril 
sacrificing scholarly standards. The specialist, statement, 
loo, will find much of interest here , not least in (“Equiden 

the artfully throw-away notes. trum qua 

One point he will certainly spot-check Xenophon 
Anderson over is the authenticity of the out of date 

Cynegeticus. Is it, after all, echt Xenophon to the pers 
throughout, or (as Mewaldt argued as long ago which Xen 

as 1911) revised and augmented, perhaps dur- many seric 

Digging and dating 


ng the Second Sophistic, by so msl , l!rf . 
to whom Mewaldt himself attributed 
logue, and others (Andenon at one w 
duded) the epilogue? Anderson ij 
Deiebecque in regarding the entire JT. 
genuine; he also, surprisingly, riier Martin* 
introduction to his 1925 Loeb editta^S 
view, where in fact Marchant Mil fn|u 
gards the exordium as spurious. Mot inZ 
ing terms, an arser, and certainly 
m comparison to the slapdash attitude b- 
phed by yet another reprint, uncorrecW rf 
Murchm.fi 1920 Oxford CtataTtaJ 
Xenophon's Opuscula, the Cynentlag k. 
duded. Not only has the text of Xenopboa 
been tidied up a good deal since 1920 fam 
reader of Deiebecque, to look no further ifl 
know); there is also the fact that between^! 
and 1925 Marchant changed his mindoifc 
authentidty of the Cynegeticus, so that Kite 
statement, still enshrined in the pitfa 
(“Equidem hoc tantum sentlo, Ubellum o» 
trum qualem nunc leglmus non ab ho 
Xenophonte scriptum esse"), has nowbto 
out of date for sixty years -eloquent testimooy 
to the persistent and unjustifiable dlmgarffa 
which Xenophon continues to be held by too 
many serious scholars. 


Glyn Daniel 

H. V. F. WINSTONS 
Uncovering (he Andent World 
393pp. Constable. £14.95. 
009464720.8 
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j SiniOn Hornblower 

MitFINLEif 

Ancient History: Evidence ^nd models ; 
l3lpp.Chattoand WIndus.£12.95.'- • 

• QTOii 30632 ' ,;..v • '••• - ... . - 

. TVenty-thr^e years ago; M, I. Finley published - 
a brief and brilliant book calied The Ancient 
\ 1 Greeks,' which could have been given as a pre- 
sent id any young reader in the certainty thdt it ' 
would encourages desire to go further with the 
, subject^ Sir Moses has published over a dozen 
books siqce; then; , the latest has. most of the ', 
excellentiqilalittea of that introductory work of 
l^lbut it is as superficially discouraging as its 
pi'edecessor was the opposite. - evftn allowing.- 

• for l .he abyiqus difference that Anclpnr jfffr: 

... lory: /Evidence and Worfefr ,1s Vaipied more '. 
’ ! *$'.! PriJfesslonal; colleagues - already 

Working Ip the field of classlcaj an^iquityV/ . V 
i.’;- | Fin|oy's riew bQqk is abqut correct (and even 
V.moro-abqpt; inro)riect).-ways pf doittg ancient 
.^toryV^The^ areswqliapjdrs.loQSely related; 

■ Sight, ; thbugh an epilogue pulls' the 

. threaps^toeemet ; The firat > four ■ 

■' cnaptersf aro about Hterkry and documcntary . . 
.. -sources: Finley combats the idea that primacy : 

‘ - ofcstecmshould.be awarded to the' flrstover 

• the second sprtjbut warns against any idea that ' : 
l.everi .dpeyinedts can be supposed to “speaJ< for - 

v' mpmse,lveB^^ ; a>apter Ftve ) entitled .•‘Wars and 
SW/?" 1 greed maMyo. Chap- 


: epilogue? Finley might have added, as a fifth, 
this sentence from the last page of the book: 
“except for perhaps Athena and Rome, no 
ancient city is susceptible to a proper historical 
account V It, has: been a constant theme of 
Fhiley> r^tbopk* that the Writing of mono- 
graphs about particular ancient states is a waste 
of time. My only qualm about this is that it is so 
very sweepingly put. If one thinks of some 
recent monographs, Corinth offers just enough 
evidence to allow a genuinely Corinthian view- 
point to emerge (although Finley disagrees 
With this), but Corinth's immediate neighbours 
Sikyon and Megara do not. For one thing, 
Corinth was powerful enough, for large ■ 
stretches of het history, to. have had a foreign 
policy worth the narne. If T suggest timidly, that- 
- there, ere grades of practicability and futiliiy, I 

do not Wish ;to deny, that there are plenty Q f 
non-subjects in ancient history, many of them 
the subjects of successful doctoral dissertations : , 
(there comes to mind. Sir Ronald Syme’s 
.famous suggestion for.a PhD thesis, “Human 
Rights In Ancient Carthage”). But mtet we 
really be confined to Athens and Roine7 .’Hie 1 
strong; proposition/ that a "proper historical 
: given bf Megara, Sikyon or . 
Corinth is.siirely bfuej but.jis Rtiiey ,him4elf 
Sjya in this: book, “a hbtorlap rniist deploy : 
different strateglw acqOridfn"' : - 


H. V. F. Winslone, who published a biography 
of Gertrude Bell in 1978, and whose chief in- 
terests, we are told, are pottery and the politics 
and exploration of the Near East, here essays 
the difficult task - even for a professional 
archaeologist - of writing the history of the 
development of archaeology in what Gordon 
Chllde called “the Most Ancient East”, and in 
Crete and Greece. It Is a long book, over 

■ 200,000 words, and curiously organized - it 
would have been better to treat each area 
separately from beginning to end; but it is 
packed with facts, many of them strange, such 
as that the Egyptologist Auguste Mariette 
taught French fora while at the Shakespeare 
House Academy, Stratford-upon-Avon I The 
treatment is uneven: while Schliemann’s work 
is assessed in relation to the recent criticisms of 
Calder, Traill and Easton, there are only pass- 
ing references to Kathleen Kenyon's work at 
Jericho and Jerusalem, and Braidwood and 

, Mellaart are not mentioned at all. Throughout, 
the effect of Carbdn-14 dating on the detailed 
chronology of the ancient world is given no 
. j prominence. V ; . ... 

There: are , sharp and often percipient vign- 
, ettes of archaeologists: Petrie is “the most pro- 
digal of British archaeologists”. Lady Petrie “a 
capable if divisive excavator and site manager, 
and a hopeless, housekeeper”; Hogarth “a pro- 
- lific writer and spriiewhat careless archaeo- 
jogist’’, Lady Woolley (so well portrayed in 
: , Agatha. Christie’s- Murder iri Mesopotamia ) 

; ■ was , “ quick-witted^ - prejudiced afid insidious; 

' ; an. unashamed snob wiih all jtKe wiles asspei. 

; ! 1 ated with her sex arid few of ira charms, except 
■good lboks”, Howard Carter H a moody, i]J- 
, , tempered and occamdriatty -violent artist who 

■ deferred to npbbd^;. . '. with a characteristic 


, ’• &6tihrh$(im) whq tbqught that - 

: douldbe classed as t l£ anyththg, a'WobeW 

. to his^eqerai ^proacb. ^UQliWfhe bdok '• 
; ; has flpjjcjariBd «, kriia t frt I l«t jo^kfiRtW^ T 

5ft® tots. atflrstso djs^puraging ' 

: Wiih WhicKFinle^ W^Uei hig;uh«- 

; deniable cpftclusiori that “ibe severe; limits to*: 

: whatwp c^pqwlbly know abritit jheancieht i 
worid cah^bq “ jU> * •' - 


bdt theycanridv^f 

riiit 


------ »ucnipis ro 

get away from Athens ^d Rijme do have the 
merit of reminding us that tlmse two! states': 
were: uniypipal and that Ihetfe was irhuidniei. 
variqty- ; 

The fifiptian scholar Eberhard (hi^djenbiiiBCh 
S' 8 * ;wti(ftate4 that there Wero spp^ TOO 

classical Greek ftates,. about most of which we 
rtothing^ andpiost of which. Were Certainly 
enough fo have had d fo^ign 
pOWqy atati. It follows that few Would v&itiirt (o . 
write a tnonOgfopb about aity hilt 4 small ntiin-; ’ 
ber of- But/I wbpdet If 'th*?' dtdpCi; : ; 
; historical .account" formula should 

Vpqlnjtf ahekit 




as so many have dope, that while Petrie,. 
fEvans, Woolley, Mallowan and even the 
Frenchman Maspero, were knighted, Carter 
was “denied thepetty satisfaction pf scrolls and 
ribands”. ' • ;:. K : :VP. . >' 'v 

X He describes Edward'Oaniel Clarke as -th* ' 


followed in his footsteps as traveller aodotec 1 
tor, and founded the first Chair of Aicfaw- 
.logy in Britain. Wlnstone’s praise of Gaite da- 
mands a revaluation of the life and work of ft* 
unusual and gifted man, once nearly fyndp} 
by the people of Cambridge for having stats? 
his cat in a balloon. 

The book is a chronicle, but it would km 
been nice to have bad the author's comnxtft 
- on the controversial issues which were arooud 
by the discoveries he lists in such detail is.fix 
example, the interrelations of the ciyilizatiOBS 
of Egypt and Sumer. Pefrie, Elliot Smith ud 
others believed Egypt to be the source ofil 
civilization. Woolley was prejudiced town* 
Sumer and often declared that Egypt derived 
its models and ideas “from an older avia- 
tion which bad long been developyig id 
flourishing in the Euphrates Valley". Whowu 
right? Mallowan said of Woolley that ‘Egypt 
was his bugbear” and declared that “Whofr 
* lizations, Egyptian and Sumerian, dewkiped 
more or less pari passu* i So did the 
civilizations of the Indus Valley and Chins.* 
so, Colin Renfrew argue?, did the ciyilM* 
of the Aegean. These are writing 
the uncovering of the ancient world J»s 
us to consider. . ' ■ 1 . 

Wlnstone is very good and fair about w 
Moab stone and the 1878 Dead Sea Serojs^ 
declared genuine by Gilthe and GimbuiH* 
denounced as a forgery by SchlottmaMjjq 
and Clermont-Ganneau. Ginsbutg 
The Times in 1883 saying that the W, 
Museum intended to purchase them! a ntfB* 
pounds was the aum mentioned, and Q*f 
Victoria, excited by the prospect of thkpw* 
ase, offered to underwrite it. In a mc? 0 ® ^ 
to The Times j 'Ginsburg conceded 
Russian Jewish 6migr6, Moses Shaptof*£ 
ran qn antique shop in Jerusalem md to 
the Arab fortune-hunters had broDgQt^e. 
teen strips.pf parchment, shot himself 
a year after.the scrolls had been sold In WSJ’ 
for £10. Wlnstone poses, a question, POyjg; 
the Dehd Sea Scrolls found in 1947 am ^ 
ally accepted as genuine: the Shapes . 

‘ (published in facsimile in the ltlidW 1 ** ^ 
don News 1883) are, & 
tical. Were they wrongly dimtisseaaa 
’And tiia^'ar? tli^. v ,; ^'v-.s:^ ' 

: : The book. is well iUustrated ; wth^-J: 
: riumb^ed Iphqtographsi :niany ,n / 

jtlie illustrations arc not keyed in fo the ' 
»n» of tto captions •! 


apidy secuihr scholarship; it might almost be 
. say ^eritiSmethod’vds bpjfosid fo 

"the Stidy of . 

• 1 6Q M.^ Clarke vwas- a cpp. , 

; J^tesshf ^ Mfofer^cv. • 


; “sold at. Sptheby’s in July 
-.'.Ther- twenty-two-page bibliography yj 
: helpful to the general readptasitshowW ^j 
cbhtains sfrdnge entries 

■ of ^tHciBrjtish iSdufolsat 
Baghdad, ^Atfrens and Rom®* 
wants to know which Articles in 
. Pthor .rited journals he should 
What islifldiv missing from this hook 
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Sherba n Cantacuzino 

ujCHAEL FORSYTH 

bgdlngg for Music: The architect, the 
gfljcUn, and the listener from the 
seventeenth century to the present day 
fllpp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

§01 26862 1 

Ai Michael Forsyth’s subtitle, “The architect, 
ftenrosician and the listener. . makes clear 
Us Buildings for Music is a consideration of the 
tfeenns that architectural acoustics have ex- 
ited on musical style and the importance of 
ggical factors in auditorium design. Forsyth 
itniads us that composers have always written 
lx the particular acoustics of the space in 
•Itch ft was intended that their work would be 
performed, and he cites, among other exam- 
pte, ibe differences between Purcell's com- 
positions for Westminster Abbey and those for 
fe Chapel Royal, as well as the way in which 
Hayte developed an almost orchestral style of 
*ng quartet writing for 1 Salomon’s Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

To a lesser extent, architects also designed 
telrbulldings to fit particular musical-acoustic 
Ktds, though Forsyth's contention that eight- 
Mth-century opera houses with their very 
thort reverberation time were designed “to en- 
title the listener to hear the words and the 
Ugbly articulated music detail of rapidly sung 
puges, especially at -the tongue-twisting 
Impi of Mozart and Rossini arias” is question- 
aUe^-if only because most of the examples he 
pet were built before Mozart had written any 
spew and well before Rossini was bom. 
Madca 1-acoustic needs were the consequence 
ether than the cause of the most spectacular 
development of all. As the concert-going pub- 
kopanded rapidly in the nineteenth century, 

» the balls became larger, and it was in re- 
fuse to these much larger halls that orches- 
lai grew and musical instruments were mod- 
ifed to prodppe a louder tone. 

The concert-hall has its origin in the palace 
tehoom, but is in its separate entity a seven- 
Watbcentury English invention developed in 
tetighteenth century when London was the 
■deal centre of Europe^ visited by the most 
hnoos composers and perfonners of the day. 
Iwe were two kiqds-of hall, the concert room 
to Hfckford’s Great Room in Brewer Street , 
seated 300, and the pleasure garden like 
WiaU'(where Arne was composef-in-resi- 
toee), Which attracted very large numbers - 
•sihown by the attendance in 1749 of £2,000 
at a performance of Handel's Fireworks 
to&'Vailxhall, the author reminds us,;is the 
“»in Vokzal, which originally meant con- 
S^- Tbe pleasure garden, which was 
established around a medicinal well 
the origin of the Sadler’s Wells 
1 was the forerunner of the vast 
toateeath-cmitury pleasure palace, like Sur- 
5 Alexandra Palace and Crystal 

last becoming, after its re-erection 
ji^denbam And despite its more 7 than in- 
te acoustics, “the most imporiant loca- 
^ for introducing the music of British Com- 
mt%\ ' 

^ ®ariy : -‘rooms", fonly one, - the. 
Music RoOm at Oxford •, survives, as 
toA : UMverdty's Music Department, 
to So°d on the nineteenth centuiy,par- 
pu John Nash’sArgyll Rooms fo Re- 
. P Wt;.the 3,'000-ieat St Martin's Hajl ini 
S 1 ? “rapleted in lgso and consumed. 

ten years later; and. Gwen 
■''25. ■ James's Hall. which madfe iVay for 1 
Hl > t ® 1 . to 1905, By ithen the ■ 
destr°ved by German :bombs in 
* in existence twfeive years. He is 

the Romantic iinamnAtiph and 


Despite a justifiable EngUsh bias, the author 
does not neglect Europe. We learn, for exam- 
ple, that Leipzig's Altes Gewandhaus of 1781, 
one of the oldest public concert-halls in Europe 
and the predecessor of the Neues Gewandhaus, 
which became the prototype for the popular 
and acoustically excellent shoe-box hall, post- 
dates by more than a century York Buildings in 
Villiers Street, London, the earliest "fabrick, 
reared and furnished on purpose for publick 
musick”, according to a contemporary 
observer. 

With the opera house, of course, it was the 
reverse. Opera was invented at the Court of 
the Medici in sixteenth-century Florence. It 
spread to Rome and then to Venice, where 
there were no fewer than eight opera houses by 
1679. In London the first opera seasons were 
held at the King's Theatre in the 1720s. Com- 
pared with the concert room and pleasure gar- 
den the rate of survival of eighteenth-century 
opera houses is high, so that their excessively 
dry acoustics may still be experienced today. 
The book includes a maddeningly incomplete 
chronological table of concert-halls and opera 
houses, with their dimensions and acoustics, 
from which we learn, for example, that the 
opera house at Eszterhaza has four times the 
volume of Drottningholm, but only fifty more 
seats, and that this makes the difference be- 
tween an estimated 1.2 and 0.85 seconds’ re- 
verberation time. 

The vast Victorian pleasure palaces and the 
acoustically disastrous- Albert Hall aside, one 
of the first departures from the shoe-box hall 
representing a substantial increase in numbers 
was the Chicago Auditorium (1889) with its 
4,237 seats. Hitherto, shoe-box halls had ex- 
panded from around 1 ,500 to over 2,000 seats. 
One of the last and acoustically most successful 
buildings of this type was the Boston Sym- 
phony Hall (1900) with more thpn 2*500 seats.. 
Forsyth explodes a number of myths about 
shoe-box halls, among them that flat floors 
were essential for good acoustics (raked seat- 
ing would have resulted in even better acous- 
tics) and that their wooden construction caused 
the surfaces to resonate and reinforce the 
found like a violin (strong reverberance and a 
full-bodied bass tone depend on hard rigid sur- 
faces which reflect and retain sound) . What has 
only recently been realized, on the other hand, 
is the importance of the narrow width of these 
building which creates a short time-gap. be^ 
tween the direct and laterally reflected sound, 
and determines the “liveness" of the hall-. 

. ' Forsyth is revealing about the science of 
acoustics, though it remains a puzzle why. 
Sabine; whose' experiments led to the; import-., 
tant discovery that the absorption of thA room 
multiplied by the reverberation time is a con- 
stant number and Who ad vised on the design of 
the Boston Symphony tlall, was ignored in 
favour of Adler (of Adler aild Sullivan), For it . 
was Adler’s half-baked theories Which were 
the cause Qf the “direct sound” halls of the 
192Qs and 30s with their unsatisfactory acous- 
tics of “great clarity at the expense of adequate 
loudness anti fullness of tone” . In America' this 
tendency .culminated in die theories of F. R, 
Wafron (1923), who maintained, incredibly, 

that toe ideal coricert-hal! should have the 
acoustic of an outdoor music pavilion; Acous- 
tic tasfe was also influenced by. the gramo- 
phone. . frnd the recording studio which, 

■ together with the demand for bpth more, and 
more comfortable* seating; resulted in a senes 
of ntajbr acoustic failures. like the Salle Pleyel . 
in Paris (1927) and the Lincoln Cfenters 
Philharmonic Hall in New York (1962) , both of 
which have 'a seating capably of well under 

1 While it is true that much has been learnt 
About acoustics in recent ye*rs arid that this M 
' reduced the rate of failure.m cOnce^halls, not 
^everyone will jtoare the author's ento 031 ®* 1 ?* for 


fetoatTootn,built wpressly as a; . Bayreuth JSk n K w& consider the. 

biricfuric-”v ; ^hole ■ J?!?, fraction. 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

.“. a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seeminslv impossible 


task of being both lively and judicious at once. f> 
It is a hook with much style and little prejudice . 
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T. J. Binyon 

LEON GARFIELD 
The December Rose 
208pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 
067081054 1 


Absalom Brown, better known as Barnacle 
from his amazing powers of holding on, is, like 
Tom in The Water Babies, a Victorian sweep's 
boy who falls down the wrong chimney. He 
lands in the middle of a dark and devious plot, 
flees in terror clutching by accident its key, a 
golden locket, and is then pursued relentlessly 
throughout the book by Inspector Creaker, “a 
dark and terrible figure, shaped like a coffin, 
with enormous square-toed boots". 

Tiie book was recently a BBC1 television 
serial; it is, in fact, a children's version of the 
currently fashionable Edge of Darkness-type 
thriller, in which the righteous individual or 
group confronts an evil and corrupt establish- 
ment, which is misusing justice and the force of 
law. Here the good, the side of the individual 
and his private conscience, is represented by 
Tom Gosling, master of the Thames barge 
Lady of the Lea. “The policeman inside his 
head was paid his wages by a different govern- 
ment from the one who paid the policeman on 
the comer of the street", lemarks the author, 


and Gosling himself, repeating the sentiment, 
bangs the nail through the wood: “There’s a 
law inside of us all that we has to abide by, and 
sometimes it's a different law from the law of 
the land." He takes Barnacle in. feeds him, 
washes him - making him temporarily unrec- 
ognizable - reforms him, humanizes him, 
teaches him self-sacrifice, and in the end is 
saved by him, when this new Barnacle goes 
alone to meet the dread Inspector Creaker. On 
the other side stand Ministers of State, Lord 
Hobart and Mr Hastymite (there's a pleasingly 
Dickensian touch about some of Garfield’s 
names); and, between the two. Inspector 
Creaker. incorruptible and inflexibly princi- 
pled, who cannot bend and must, therefore, in 
the end break. 

The December Rose is a colourful, ebullient- 
ly lively book, which is by turns amusing, excit- 
ing and touching. It is narrated in the third 
person, but in that subjective, impressionistic 
manner which tends tp empathize with rather 
than describe. Do children prefer this to the 
staider, old-fashioned, more objective narra- 
tive voice? If not, they probably should. At the 
same time the book is, in its own way, no less 
moralistic than Kingsley’s Victorian tale, and- 
desplte a veneer of social realism - even 
perhaps shares some of its predecessor's sen- 
timentality. For a clear, cold, hard look at life 
and death in a children’s book one still has to 
turn to Beatrix Potter's The Tale of Mr Tod. 





A modern Boadicea 




Jonah and the Great Fish, Warwick Hutton's retold and illustrated version of the Biblestory, hasreeemh . 
been published by Dent (£5.50. 0 46006238 7). 
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Miranda Seymour 

RUTH EL WIN HARRIS 
TheSI lent Shore 
260pp. Julia MacRae. £7.95. 

0862032393 

The setting is rural Somerset, the period the 
early part of this century, pleasantly evoked in 
descriptions of rectory teas and fat glass jars of 
treacle toffees in the village sweetshop; young 
ladles put up their hair and let down their 
skirts, while their little sisters bury their noses 
in Henty and Hardison Ainsworth, 

' ■ story is of the (Afldrtn of Wro neighbour- 

ing families, the four orphaned Purcell girls 
1 and the three Mackenzie boys. Sensibly, since 
she plan* to write books about each of the 
sisters in turn, Ruth Elwin Harris has kept the 
■focus: here op three characters while; quietly 
introducing her larger cast. Sarah, the* 
, ..youngest girl (she is seven .when the story 
; starts), is entranced by Gabriel .Mackenzie, 
clever, handsome, kind and thoughtful - and 
not nearly such.a prig as that description makes 
him sound. Gabriel in turn is in love with 
% Sarah’s headstrong red-haired sister, Frances, 
a modern Boadicea in her sibling’s eyes. All 
Uie Purcells with the exception of Sarah are* 
gifted artists, butFrances, thcmosttalent^d, js 
;. als0 jhe most , ambitious, Unfortunately for 
P°dr l9ng-suffering“ Gabriel, who has always 
, been her mpst loyal supporter in her defiances 
of convention, Frances is not prepared to. pot 
, love before her career. To Sarah, who cap 


imagine nothing more wonderful than to marry 
Gabriel, she seems extraordinarily cruel. Time 
teaches her that Frances’s love, however per- 
verse the form it takes, is as strong as her own. 

The two sisters make good foils for each 
other, a little in the style of Louisa May 
Aicott’s madcap Jo and sedate Beth of Little 
Women. Frances is a convincing New Woman, 
refusing to see the war as a glorious venture 
and going off to study at the Slade in the days 
when most young ladies kept their easels in the 
drawing-room. Sarah, dreamy and reticent, 
has to be pushed towards the discovery that 
she, too, is gjfted, clever, enough to get a place 
at Oxford. Left to herself, she would happily 
have settled for less, so long as Gabriel was 
there. 

The garden drowsed in the summer sun. Cabbage 
whites fluttered oyer the nettles that gfew thickly 
■ bctw f en Wall and greenhouse; bees hung round the 
herb garden and over the seduins. In front of the pale 
’ »pte of th; delphiniums’ second flowering, blue- 
black poppy heads flopped onto the red path. ' 

It's my garden of Eden anyway, Sarah thought. 
Please don't ever send me away. 

. The SUent Shore is, in the best sense of that 
usually derogatory term, an old-fashioned 
book, a good read with aj strong moral under- 
pinning.: It is a book of the kind at which Noel 
Streatfeild arid Olivia Fitzroy excelled. The 
story easily engages interest, the characters are 
dearly and sympathetically drawn. Striving to . 
excel is made to seem worth the effort. All 
Ruth Elwin Harris needs to guard against is ah 
occasional tendency to let virtuous thoughts 
get i the better of her writing. 


Peace-offerings 




states 


j’PRtrlcia Craig-: '• ; i'.-t; 

. J ?. Andrews — — r~Tp, • 

TheBellofNdpdrum 

:v. ':!.2O0pp. Black8laff.£7.95, 

; = 0856403539. . 

. v f ' ■ : , ; :T he ^4 rifjyeiKjrmri^ is an jarehaeq logical ob- 
■ fofposterity by a boy projected bapk 

; 'Ihraugh fhe cerituries to 6 monasitojefrlemeni 
^ : t ;.jnhlVB^nd In Sltongford.Uiugl), in Northern 
* 1 JreTqnd/Njal Ross, 'fifteen ; goes- sailing pn.hi^ 

‘ ■ f * : '‘.own, g'ets cf ught in a, very peculiar storm, and 

-r ' : > a t a spot ;^horei he familiar feature* of 

; i place has,reyet|ed to a ;bjgorie state; 

' Brs is brpM^rhoriicio Nialwh^lahefceets 
- «■=■ a slender monk; ^d : nri^him*nif^lo®^rif 
• ,>V^e wlmthis cKatactar of the leothcotituryin 
; h Janguagethe «i p feel y. ut 

’ • ’ 1 which might more pjroperlyfinv 

if Ojdlrish.or Gaelic.i.ikeatii6r 


in children’s fiction, Nial is very matter-of-fact 
about the supernatural transition which has 
, overtaken, him. >,]His equanimity is hardly 
.3 4 at alj^ and the monks; in their turn , 

: .. ar ®n’t Jn the least thrown -by the presence.: 
among them of a visitor from the future. They 
are, however, greatly intrigued by such gadgets ' 
of the twentieth century as timepieces and but- 
. . board. motors. :-j .. ■■■ • 

• W* learn a good deal abbut the Jife of the 
- settlementand theever-present .danger of Vik- 
ing rejids; arid it isn't long;befbre Nial^jn coni- : 1 
’ V.pany with his new friends, falls -into; Viking 
•haridSandsees inaction tfre flair for slaughter 
:anddc^rridation of these terrorists of Jjhp'Mid* " 
ilia then that, the purpose of his~ 
;tlirie^.Hift;heOTmet clear; he!st0make:bffw;th; 
M Certain t renmi Pfprtti t n » [jf 


Nicole Irving 

JENNY OVERTON 

The Ship from Simnel Street 

141pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571.136494 

Jenny Overton’s The Ship from Simnel Street is ■ 
a lively book which deserves praise on many 
. counts,' Set In a small coastal town in Sussex at 
the time of the Peninsular War, it concerns the 
family of Jonathan Oliver, a ; Master Baker. 
The book contains a wealth of careful detail 
and abounds In songs which children sing in the 
streets or which characters use to convey mes- 
sages they do not know how to Write. Jenny 
Overton knits all her material together and 
puts everything to use: her story is quick-paced 
and ecoriomlcally written. 

The busy bakery with its apprentices and old 
hands, and the Olivers’ adjoining house with 
its own rhythms of housework,' jam-making, 
cooking and washing, provide a busy setting 
for the romantic story at the heart of the book. 
The OliVers’ daughters, Sqzanriab and Polly, 
are intelligent, independent girls who discreet- 
ly shrug off fteiir. toother's attempts to secure 
for them good, comfortable riiarriages. To that 
end, Mrs Oliver, has ensured that they are edu- 
cated and well brought up. But Polly has set 
her heart on a yopng Rifleman, Dick Fletch- ■ 
ling. An out-of-work, illiterate shepherd, Dick ■ 
has joined ■ the Ahriyjd avoid being press*, 
ganged, but rils regiment now leaves for the 
m Spain. Polly’s detenrijriarion aiid iride- ; 
ppndent spirit lead her to run away, uribc-> * 
““W °y fent0 her sUter; Suznnnah establishes 
that Polly, diBgu|sed as a clerk; has made her 

Six Ulles io Oxford University Press’s Arthway , 
series have, heeri. published this - year, j 7)ie 1 : 
series, which i? intended for children 6f eleven 
and over, contains novels by contemporary: 

; authors, preserited in 1 ‘clas&roqm ) ’. editiofts m 
.laminated boards at £2:25 each; * ! • •/;, 

The bboks include Brother in the Land by • . 
■Robert Swindells (which wa* first published 
in 198^ 0 ,19 #155% fcMend Eirit^nd the : 
Dark Wings, by J. G.' ^y*>nj . illustrated by 
Annabel 0 IP 27^39 9)^ 

and the Ash . by. Frederick Grice. iilustrated by 
Trevor fydlby (i986 j; 0 19 27j$38 0) , Terry on _ ‘ 




way to Lisbon from where she hopes to job 
Dick on the British lines. Jonathan sctsoutii 
the hope of finding his daughter. • 

Much of the book describes life in Polly's 
and Jonathan’s absence as Suzannah becowt 
involved in the work at the bakery. Soon, Mn 
Oliver devises an ambitious plan for the bate) 
to produce an enormous bakinglJf bridal-cake, 
to buy a ship and have the cakes taken toDtt'i 
regiment. She hopes Polly will recognize Ik* 
as a blessing from her feinily. The work d 
baking is huge, as is the cost of the project The 
house is put up as, a security, and foeahsk 

neighbours help in. any Way possible. la tfiese 
exceptional circumstances, Mrs Oliver sett 
aside her pettier concerns hrid show* her dea- 
mination and sense otinitiative, .while Sqzu-- 
riah proves her ability to wrk.Mtfl; *h^w- 
‘ tually steps into her father’s shoes, 
ends when Polly cotoea homei' manied » 
now pregnant} a baby girlis bornrandBoiljw 
plans to enable her to five independently;*" 
spite her firm hopes forJDick's safe 
Suzannah will begin an apprenticeships* 
bakery - an idea which her piother wpadp 
have accepted tn the past. \ \ 

The book shows us a family growing 
and stronger in the face 6f trials: cbmp*®" 

relationships of dependence ate 
deeper trust iand desire to support loved o«* 
their chosen designs. One could regreltt**. 

■ stories Jonathan and Polly tell of th eir 
are brief. However, it Is clearly nrf JW 
Overton’s Intention .to write 
story, nor indeed a ratnanticoile: she su*** 

. in her more rewarding plan to con ^ nt ^-« 1 ' 
attention- on : the cbmplicatetf wqrknV • 

eryday life as lived by ordinary, ButcoOTge»’ 
and. resburpe^Ul, individuals in , : 
cumstances. ' ^ 

- . ■ ;• 1 
the author. Other dries in the 
novels by Peter, Carter, Eijeerf 

Hinton, K. ^..Peyton, Rosem»iy ^ 

and , Jofain Rowe Towiriend. , 

Novel Teacher’s Guide by Alartallf ^ ™ 
£2.50, 019271^36 4) is ai8o availai3^ | 

* fjpnuto HariiDton|s Cartwheels,* * ' ^ 
stoty. books for beginner' ^readers tt: 
Children, who have just IqarhecJ . 

first four titles :iri the soba an 

by Sh’eiJa Level le, illustroted by TWffl 
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Paperbacks_ 

Biography and memoirs 

Chhsiupher Sykes. Four Studies in Loyalty. 
224pp. Century Hutchinson. £5.95. 0 7126 
94587. QThe reputation of these subtly linked 
biographical sketches owes much to the har- 
oony of a mellifluous prose style and a 
good-humoured worldliness - a combination 
wirich works best in the first two studies. In the 
one, the snobbish devotion of the author’s 
peat-unde, a Victorian Christopher Sykes, to 
die future King Edward VII brings him only 
Widmerpoolian humiliation (his jovial Prince 
! douses him with brandy rather than sugar) and 
! Kar-bankruptcy; in the other, a gentlemanly 
pollan pimp, Bahram Kirmani, rises glorious- 
fyliom physical and moral squalor, to proclaim 
Ids faith in Balliol; both of these give off a fine 
Ugh -comic glow. In the more straightforward 
portrait of Sykes's friend and travelling com- 
panion, the Oxford notability Robert Byron, 
tk method veers towards the hagiographical ; 
compare, for example, Evelyn Waugh’s brief 
to altogether sharper sketch, In A Little 
Uvning, of Byron as an undergraduate - *'I 
. late abroad" declaims the future author of The 
Hoed to Oxiaiut. Loyalty may be undervalued 
byacynical age which can match anything that 
.Byron's and Waugh’s Oxford threw down; 
masochism, exploitation, will muddy the issue. 
Soil is good to be reminded in the book's final 
section t an account of Sykes’s own activities 
behind enemy lines in the Vosges in 1944 - of 
the sacrifices made by hundreds of the region’s 
inhabitants out of loyalty to the Allied cause. 
Fm Studies in Loyalty was first published in 
1946 and reviewed in the TLS of November 23 
tot year. 

Unoston Hughes. The Big Sea. 335pp. Pluto. 

0 7453 0134 7. □ Langston Hughes is 
famous as the leading poet of what has Come to : 
be known as the Harlem Renaissance. In The 
Afetar (first published in 1940 and reviewed in 
4*71$ of February 15, 1941), the first of his 
tt> autobiographies, he. presents a picture of 
Ifekm at that time which is less flattering than 
fat myth it has generated: "All of us know that 
fat gay and sparkling life of the so-called 
ftgro Renaissance of the '20’s was not so gay 
sparkling .beneath -the., surface as it 
boked." Jric had in mind the ordinary citizens 
d A# celebrated section of New York for 
vhom the sudden and unexpected influx of 
.k&kroable whites in search of the exotic 
gunled merely to an inconvenience, It is this 
wi-headedness, combined with a simple, 
■“pretentious prose, that makes the Story of 
afceariy life as readable and as moving as that 
celebrated autobiography of black 
Aoerican life, Richard Wright’s Black Boy. 

: fMdreni’s literature 

JJjWCapooANand Patxicia Craig. You’re a 
Angela; The Girls’ Story 1839-1945. 

' . WQpUancz. £4.95. 0 575 03825 -If. □ Mary 
and Patricia Craig's lively review of . 
> Tedundap^gpure’’ qjfjpction for girls (first, 
fWfc* 1976 and reviewed in the 71.5 of 
’ - ^ at yaar) covers both novels aqd 

\ 1 0 stories. Their short history traces the 

[• ' **?*^P a tion of women : as reflected in ■ the 
: Progression firotti ! the evangelical tales Of 
^ Yonge.andjMrs Gatty to the 
" heroine of today’s juvenile fiction, via . 

^ prototypes as A Girl Munition Worker, 
Girl ih School and Sue Barton *- , 
y Nidte. The authors provide a wealth of 
. yfrnentation, distinguishing genre and sub- 
; baring motifs such as the cliff-top 
' to® beircas in disguise, rooting out 

\ *"<1 propaganda and castigating 

[*. .-'SI ra ®Pj a UQr*h the pages of Girls’ Chum, 
Girls’ £rys(al and the like.- A 
of (he 1 j)qok: is, devoted to the 
iw-LiV' S arioh soufos of proto-fotfiinist 
V‘ S? flouHshpri between the wars - and 

'^^-of daily afeat Cliff HouseiMorcoVe, - 
: ^bnoy Scbobls; are as entertaining 


(such as Jan Mark and Gene Kemp) and at the 
continuing popularity of the school series in its 
old and new incarnations. 

Education 

A. S. Neill. A Dominie's Log. 219pp. 
Hogarth Press. £3.95. 0 7012 0644 6. □ First 
published in 1915, A Dominie’s Log records- 
A. S. Neill’s conflict with the dour system he 
encountered in his earliest days as a teacher in 
Oretna Green, tracing the gestation of some of 
the more liberal ideas later to be developed 
fully in his foundation of Summerhill School. 
Ideal and reality most often remain In 
intriguing tension iu Gretna: the intransigence 
of the school board, for example, obliges Neill 
to concern himself as much with gravel for the 
playground as with the introduction of Ibsen 
and eurhythmies. Such quotidian details are as 



“Hero", a hawk kept as a pet and painted by Emily 
Bronte , taken from The Brontes by Phyllis Bentley 
(144pp, with 140 black-and-white illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £3.25. 050026016 8), first 
published in 1969. 

engaging as Neill's sometimes whimsical 
theorizing around them. The reissue of A 
Dominie's Log is as welcome for its account of 
the daily life of its age as for its portrayal of its 
author and his ideas: Neill often moves beyond 
educational problems to examine the Wider 
injustices of his times, and to sketch. In a series 
of concise anecdotes, the particularities of 
the Gretna community which unhesitatingly 
pronounced its dominie daft. ■- 

Literature ; X;.; 

Rainer Maria Rilke. Rodin and Other Prdse 
Pieces. Translated by G. Craig Houston. 
167pp. Quartet. £4.95. 0 7043 3495 X. D 

Almost all his life, RUke was best known as the 

author of “The Lay of the Love and Death of 
Comet Christoph Rilke", a tinyprose romance 
of 1B99: his publisher told him. that if all the 
copies of it were laid out on the ground, jt 
would take fifteen minutes to walk their 
length! It is included htSre, at the end of Rodin 
arid Other Prose Pieces { an enlarged edition of 
a volume first published in 1954, reviewed in. 
the TLS of August 6 that' year), by; pow 
regarded as a kind of youthful curiosity; The 
other pieces are all discursive, most of them 
treating those inanimate, half-Unimate, 
brOathed-upon things that held his attention 
■arid affection: the outstanding piece in the 
collection Is, perhaps. '"Some Reflection! i on 
"DolU". All of them display the perveise; agile, 
paradoxical nature: bf jRilke’s Intelllgenjje, a 
soirietinies less than natural prose manper, and 
always unsettlingly simple and briUi^trirniles: 
<?that man ^rith the broken nose, unforgettable 
• as a suddenly raised fist!’-."/- .i ; j l.-m : 


took Bock through much uncharted territory. Anderson, J.K. Hunting in ihc Ancient World 456 

His book reads extremely well and is full of Andrew, J.S. The Bell oINcndruin 4S8 

vivid detail - the author’s account of the Kutei Auchlnrioss, Loub. Honourable Men 453 

sultanate and his seven-week stay with the Balley.A.C. England. First and Last 445 

Medang of Long Wai are especially interest- BeU , Rudolph M. Holy Anorexia 438 

1 " B | -. U " , ° rt “ n “' e1 ^ Bo . ck “k.U « “''■’ter was P.ge.„,r,in ,h. 

nol balanced by any scientific competence: his shSespe^esn Theater 451 

lack Oflinguisttc knowledge (he onlyknew a WiU|anlT {Edllor| . Romeo8ndJultel:The 

few words in Malay) Combined with his ralhcr olher Shakespeare 451 

uncritical spirit, led him into some crass errors. _ , L tv 

He appears to have believed, for example, in Bowen, John. The Girls 453^ 

the existence of the so-called orang bunttit Brown, Judith C. Immodest Acis:^ The life of a 

( men with tails ), whom he thought might „ ... ... .. . , „ , iinT1 , ni . n ,, r 

' .. .. , . . .. . ® Cameron, Sharon. Writing Nature: HenryThoreau s 

provide the vital "missing link" between man j oumn | 435 

and his ape ancestors, and his description of . . . _ K1 . , tne: , 

the Tnng Dayaks as "cannibals" is clearly 1166 442 

false. As R. H. W. Reece points out in his _ . . .. - ... 

informative introduction .there was little in the ’ ' 

ethnographical descriptions that was new Hh^- itT* 

and much that was downright suspect. . _ ...... 

Bock's account, (or long a collector's item, is y 

greatly enhanced by the author's sensitive line H 8 4 

drawings and colour lithographs of the Dayak ? h c S^’ J °I"^ al, ° r) - Al “ r " 0,,vc 
and Punan. ” 

* Ehlcr, Jon. Making Seme of Marx 437 

. y „ _ . . . _ _ , . Erkkion, Peter. Patriarchal Structures in 

AndrIS Gide. Travels in the Congo. Translated Shakespeare's Drama 451 

^«. r °, th ^ US51 !' 309 f?' f 3 ; 95 ' 0 ” Erickson, Peter, andCoppcIla K.I.n (Editors). 

009555 1. □ Readers of Andre Glde s Journals Shakespeare's "Rough Magic”: Renaissance essays 

will have noticed a gap: nothing between July i„ honor of C. L. Brnbci 451 

1925 and June 1926. Travels in the Congo (first Finley, M. I. AndenlHlstory 456 

published in ^s translation in 1930 and re- Porbes , ThomasRogera. Surgeons at (he Bailey: 

viewed in the TLS of May 8 that year) contains English Forensic medicine to 1878 444 

the missing entries. It . is written in journal ¥ hf Buildings lor Music 457 

form, and it records Gtde’s travels in French . . A . . . Tl- 

Equatorial Africa at a special envoy of the Eoeter, J ohn. A. J . Ayer 455 

French Colonial Ministry. It is dedicated Frrach, A, P ; , .nd P- J. Kennedy lEdltorri. Nets 

to Joseph Conrad, whose story Heart of 0 r Mn * n “ ryv0 urae 1 

Darkness H cites frequently. At first aide was Puller, Roy. Subsequent to Sommer 450 
uncertain why hri had agreed to go. But reasons . GarflrkJ, Leon. The December Rose. 458 
emerged. He fulfilled his desire "to enter pro- Greenwood, Jolpi* Mosley Went to Mow 454 

foundly, intimately, into llie heart of a coun- Harris, Ruth Elwin. The Silent Shore 458 
try". And he reported angrily on the gross Harrison, Ray. Death of a Dancing Lady 454 
injustices of the colonial administration and Hawkins, Harriet. The Devil's Parly: CrilicaJ 
the Concessionary Companies whose activities counter-interpretations of Shakespearian 
it legitimized: “Hie immense pity or what 1 drama 451 

■ have seen has taken possession of me . . His Haycraft, John. Italion Labyrinth 439 

book led eventually to legal reforms. This re- Holdemm, Graham. Shakespeare's History 451 

publication is welcome. But it beer , too Ir , lniRobert . TheLlmilsotvisioo 4M 

quickly done. It also lacks a natural appendix: 

pages 41.H7.of Gide’s/oumafr (in I he Pun- Koolug.Hwu.Act.otFrith 453 

guin edition), which open with the words “If Lombard , Lawrence Brian. Events: A metaphysical 

the (look [Travels In the Congo] had not >U*dy 455 

already appeared, I should take care to add to McLchh, Kronrih. l4>n|nwii Guide ta 
. the appendix 'several conafderadoM . . i Sh^«pear,- ? Ch.racte« 453 .1 j. , 

Merchant; E. G.(Edltor). Xcnaphoniis Opera . , . 
• i ' • Omnia '456 • : i‘ • i. : 

Dr W ■ Lawxrncb: Mornings In Mexico, ylpp. Mariensti^,Rfcliard. NewPcrspCdlves on the l 

■penguin. £2-95, 0.140(^21 7. P"Fonnal.smfo" Shakespearean Wprld 451 : 

' . gpries don't matter much in Lawrence", wfote . ■ ir^nry, mid R. I. MborefEdHors)t 

■ Anthony Btiigess.in : a preface to D. H. Law- studies |n Medieval History Presented to.R. H. 

rence and Ttaly) Jt is ’‘obligatory to swallow, or Davk 442 V’ 

reject, his entire output as pne massive literary : ■ OroiThoioas^Brokea Nuptials ta ' 

utterance": Mexico finds Lawrence, 1 oqce . Shakespeare’s Plays 451 . 

again, at the roots of being, and this report was : o r { HK } ]j Suited Hunger Strike 438 
reviewed, in the TLS of July 7 r 1927, "Mr:^ ^ ovt^.jMny.TbeSUpfromSimiielSirefci 458 
■ Lawrence admits thaUo feel a repulsion from Pattage 443“ 

with , such . fomiUar excesses : as “The puls- Rowae, A.L. Shakespeare s Self-Portrait 451 

\W incalculable felloftheblood", but any ' Sami, Eric (Editor). Shakespeare’s Lost Hay. 

attempttoreipOvo theseinlhehope orproduc- , Edmund Ironside 451 
/ing an orthodox travel book, howeverbrilliant, Schoenbauni.S. Shakespeare and Other* 451 
euAntfl hnvh He?sn fulH&. • Smith. J.C.5. Nlehtc&o 454 


! P^lv^(“MMgeMlritoii, acri^ketbat.iii 

^ carrying patting gfovei, ^as. 
P^lP^'theJ passage WhjUtling a C«6?ar 
S af thi;, ^eiiSant crttjdssn. : 
(“i^ ^SWding example of the 
ffp): ^om^titnefseh'ed up to girls")/ A f r 
^’fov6rft|the I980s^ ^ looks at tfieiptot,; 
tfiicurrept children’s ' authors 


. .... -• - : , 

CAat Bock. nf Head-HuiUtnof:Bomeoi A , 
narrativt of travel up theMakakkam an adorn . 

• - the Berte. 344pp. Oxford University Pr^s. 

£6.95.0 19,582629 9. d When fh'e Nonvcgiaj 
explorer and naturalist, Gari Alfred, Boric 
Y- (1849-1932), first published fils book in 1M1, . 

• Ithp Bprhean . .hlnterlftfr^ 

w ereHttla:*n^ 

thousand*n?ile journey yhW he successhiUy. 

'•'femplished, frdfoTCvtei to Bahjermsln.was 
a genuine firet in European axplorahon and 


. Sduxnbauni,S. Shakespeare and Others 451 
wOitld have bt^ futilp. ; ’ ’ ■ :■ ■ Sml&.J.C.S, Nightcap 454 

. " '■ - j 1 ;■ Strachan, Htw, From Waterloo t<» Balaclava 440 

Reviews by; Jl.Ki L. Walker, Adcwale Maja- Taylori'Gaiy. Moment by.Momciithy v . * : 

Pearce, Lindsay Duguld, Randall Stevenson, Shakespeare f51 
Michael Hofmann, Petit Carey, Galen Stra iv- Tbomaa, D«vt4.Shalctspeare in the Public 

son, Christopher Hawtrte. : ; Records 451 

V \ { .\. Hioreau.HraryDarld.A Week onthe Concord and 

A lsn’in nanerback >' MerrimackRlyera;Wal<feri.or Life in the^ Woods; 

/\I5U f , ; The Maine Woods; CapeCod 43S 

AUtohoUZ. MacDlarmld; The Tdrrible Crys- Tpllett, Tom. Quea to Murder: Forcrrlc murder 
: ftif. 252 pp. Roptledge and Kegan Paul. £4.95. 0 Investigations <>r Professor J.M. Cameron 444 ■ 
7102 0881 2 . 0 T/Ju Augjust 26, 1983. .. Vtw Frank, Albert J. The Sacred Oani?: 

G k CHEsreXTON. Autobiography. 348pp. provincialism and frontier consciousness la 

• Hmjlfah Hamilfoq- i5.95-Q 'MI 11844 !. □ 1 American iltenture 1636-1860 435 * 

TLS, November?, 1936. : . v* WalOiJohn.DearShadows 445 ;i 

. An UJM.. rated ! 




